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In this issue I begin my role as editor of the Journal of Thought. 
As the new editor and a novice at editing, I first wish to thank Doug 
Simpson for both his editorship and stewardship of the journal over the 
past several years. Under his guidance, Journal of Thought has made 
the transition from a print journal to a totally on-line one. While man- 
aging this transition, he has maintained high editorial standards and 
presented readers with a variety of perspectives and voices on some of 
the critical issues of the day. 

Similarly, I would like to thank Alan H. Jones for the assistance and 
guidance he has given me in putting together this, my first issue. As the 
long-time publisher of Journal of Thought, Alan has been an invaluable 
guide as I put this first issue together. 

| hope you will find reading this issue as interesting as I have found 
editing it. Wayne Journell leads off with a timely and closely reasoned 
argument on the need for teachers, and especially social studies teach- 
ers, to create diverse public spaces in their classrooms, as opposed to 
using their discipline to build a “unified narrative,” which distorts the 
real diversity and conflict of the American experience while simultane- 
ously marginalizing American citizens whose stories are excluded or 
whitewashed in creating a falsified and homogenized narrative. 

Tom Culham and Heeson Bai also point to the importance of con- 
text and specificity of cultural context by arguing that, while there is 
substantial evidence that the development of emotional intelligence as 
conceived by Goleman et al. is both possible and valuable, it is a mistake 
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to conceive of this form of intelligence as a unitary thing, divorced from 
the practice of virtue within specific normative communities. 

Sheron Fraser-Burgess explores yet another aspect of the fact and 
consequences of diversity by exploring the limitations of Gutmann’s 
conception of deliberative democracy as a way to conduct the work of 
democracy while being respectful to all individuals in the polity: Some 
individuals, she points out, are more properly seen as members than 
as individuals, entering public spaces as bearers of culturally-specific 
norms and traditions. The working of deliberative democracy can create 
pressure to conform to majority culture norms, threatening the integrity 
of minority cultural traditions. 

Yet another aspect of pluralism is explored in Sunnie Lee Watson 
and William R. Watson’s discussion of the use of Critical Systems Theory 
(CST) in conceiving educational research and its concerns and protocols. 
The goal of CST is to reduce the risk of imposing categories of inter- 
pretation on the data while at the same time, and more importantly, 
making space for the representation of the full range of voices possible 
in interrogating educational practice and shaping educational policy. 

Yet another form of plurality is suggested by Christine R. Sherretz’s 
discussion of the importance of thinking of the goal of education as 
mindfulness, not intelligence, where the former is a more fluid and pro- 
cess oriented version of what our society often defines as intelligence. 
Mindfulness as an attitude and approach to life allows for a more full 
play for intelligence to do its work. Her study of three middle school 
teachers shows us what teaching for mindfulness might look like. 

Rounding out this issue is Mark Lawrence’s insightful review of 
Stanley Fish’s Save the World on Your Own Time. 

And so this issue goes to press, inexcusably late. I apologize to both 
readers and to authors for the delay caused by my inexperience. 

With the next issue, Spring 2012, the Journal of Thought will be 
returning to true quarterly publication. My resolution for the New Year 
is that future issues will be on time! 
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One of the more haunting images from George Orwell’s (1949) 1984 
is that of the protagonist, Winston Smith, altering official government 
history on behalf of the Party as part of his responsibilities at the Min- 
istry of Truth. Orwell viewed the mandating of a singular, unquestion- 
able historical record detestable enough to include within a cautionary 
tale of unabated totalitarianism, yet students in public schools across 
the United States are continually being exposed to a singular national 
narrative within their social studies classrooms. This narrative does 
not necessarily come from a formal plan of indoctrination, but from 
tradition and the belief that schools have a responsibility to promote < 
unified message of what it means to be an American citizen. 

Political scientists have long associated educational attainment 
with increased democratic participation, namely acts of voting and 
social capital (Nie, Junn, & Stehlik-Barry, 1996, Putnam, 2000; Tenn, 
2005), prompting Galston (2001) to assert that “all education is civic 
education” (p. 219). Despite such claims, social studies educators often 
assume responsibility forthe development of civic skills and dispositions, 
and research suggests that the more exposure students have with social 
studies curricula the more likely they are to develop traits of responsible 
citizens (Nie & Hillygus, 2001). However, few studies have attempted to 
discern the link between social studies education and students’ concep- 
tions of themselves as American citizens. 

For the majority of students in the United States, their primary 
instruction on “what it means to be an American” emanates from the 
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traditional narrative of American history and democracy that is presented 
in the classroom. In this sense, schools are aiding in the construction of 
what Bourdieu (1977/2008) describes as habitus, or “a system of lasting, 
transposable dispositions which, integrating past experiences, func- 
tions at every moment as a matrix of perceptions, appreciations, and 
actions” (p. 438; emphasis in original). Bourdieu further explains this 
notion of habitus as “the product of the work of inculcation and appro- 
priation necessary in order for those products of collective history, the 
objective structures to succeed in reproducing themselves more or less 
completely, in the form of durable dispositions” (p. 440). In other words, 
the traditional canon acts as a unifying force that institutes a common 
way of viewing the world. Schools, central to Dewey’s (1916) conception 
of society as a “mode of associated living” (p. 87), play an integral role 
in perpetuating this ethos to future generations. These lessons, along 
with influences from family and popular culture, create both a collective 
memory and American identity (Wineburg et al., 2007). 

Yet, is the traditional American narrative the most appropriate 
means by which to develop a true sense of American history and citizen- 
ship? Viewing citizenship as a type of social space in which “knowledge, 
meanings, and identities are discursively shaped” (Pinson, 2007, p. 354), 
I argue that a more representative ethos is that of multiple narratives, 
which highlight the pluralistic nature of American history and society. 
It is my contention that competing narratives actually have the potential 
to act as greater unifying agents than assimilating behind one agreed 
upon version of American history and society. In this article, I first look 
at the current state of citizenship education in the United States before 
presenting an argument for diverse classroom instruction that treats 
American history and citizenship as fluid ideas rather than as a fixed 
national narrative. 


The Current State of Citizenship Education in the United States 


At a recent meeting of the National Council for Social Studies, a 
prominent scholar, acting as a discussant for papers on state standards, 
described citizenship education as a “sinkhole” that continues to engulf 
social studies educators. The comparison seems apt considering that 
the arguments being waged over civic education and history instruction 
today are reminiscent of those held at the beginning of the 20th century 
(Bohan, 2003; Watras, 2002). Part of the problem remains the fact that 
the United States lacks a definitive national ethos, particularly when 
compared to other nations throughout the world. 

For a stark comparison, consider the ideological clashes that occur 
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in Israel over history education and national identity. The long and 
tortured history of the Jewish people, marred by exile, oppression, and 
genocide, unites them behind a story of Zionist pride that makes impos- 
sible the construction of a neutral narrative including a similar story 
of Palestinian displacement (Hofman, 2007; Hofman et al., 2007). This 
ideological polarization creates a political battleground for textbook 
adoption and curriculum development (Al-Haj, 2005; Gordon, 2005; 
Pinson, 2007). For most Americans, such fervor over the inclusion or 
exclusion of views within the history curriculum may seem irrelevant or 
even alarming, yet for Israeli Jews and Palestinians it remains a salient 
endeavor, for as Ahonen (2001) states, “Narratives become objects of 
collective identification” (p. 179). 

Despite the efforts of politicians and members of the media to persuade 
voters otherwise (Journell, 2011), American society is pluralistic rather 
than polarized, although that has not always been the case. Near the end 
of the 19" century, W. E. B. Du Bois (1897/2008) expressed concern over 
Americans’ willingness to accept cultural diversity when he asked, “Am I 
an American or am I a Negro? Can I be both? Or is it my duty to cease to 
be a Negro as soon as possible and be an American?” (p. 146). Similarly, 
fear of communism and fascism created temporary polarization, even 
within public education, during the middle part of the twentieth century 
(Burdette, 1942; Burks, 1907; Ellwood, 1920). More recently, the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001, briefly forced citizens to align emotionally 
and politically as President Bush famously declared, “Either you are with 
us, or you are with the terrorists” (Bush, 2001). Although the statement 
was aimed at nations harboring terrorists, the underlying message of 
unity was clear. However, instances of severe polarization in American 
history occur few and far between, and when they do occur, the effects 
are often temporary. Despite differences in gender, race, class, religion, 
and orientation, Americans today tend to agree more often than they 
disagree, yet the pluralistic nature of American society fundamentally 
hinders the development of a shared national narrative. 

While American society continues to be defined by increased plural- 
ism, social studies education in the United States has not only remained 
ideologically stagnant, but it has also become less diverse due to cur- 
riculum standardization efforts of states and the federal government. 
The past 20 years have been characterized by the belief that students do 
not know basic information about American history, a perception buoyed 
by poor student performances on standardized assessments (Ravitch & 
Finn, 1987). When combined with the current neoliberal conception of 
education imposed on public schools in the United States (Hursh, 2007), 
this emphasis on historical knowledge has created renewed interest in 
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the traditional, non-critical approach to American history to the point 
where it has become the most utilized discourse in democratic education 
(Miller-Lane et al., 2007). 

Abowitz and Harnish (2006) label this view of citizenship “civic 
republicanism”! (p. 657) and characterize it by devotion to civic duty, 
patriotism, and knowledge of democratic processes, combined with a 
basic understanding of traditional moral values (Damon, 2001; Hol- 
mes, 2001). Although adherents of civic republicanism acknowledge 
diversity, they feel that national economic and societal concerns should 
supersede ethnic or global issues (Abowitz & Harnish, 2006; Ravitch, 
2006). As a result, knowledge of American history is of utmost impor- 
tance in a civic republican curriculum, with hopes that exposure to 
the traditional American narrative promotes unity and pride in our 
democratic society (Damon, 2001). 

When elements ofinjustice and oppression occur within the traditional 
narrative, a civic republican curriculum includes them as examples of 
the self-correcting nature of American democracy. In other words, the 
Constitutional clause labeling slaves as 3/5 of a White person is less 
important than the adoption of the Civil Rights Amendments nearly a 
century later (Miller-Lane et al., 2007). Such lessons can also be used 
to accentuate the moral component related to civic republicanism by 
weighing ethical issues and reinforcing the importance of being free 
and equal citizens in a democracy (Farr Darling, 2002, 2006). 

Finally, civic republicanism serves a utilitarian function as part of 
the vision for education often espoused by our elected leaders (Carpen- 
ter, 2005). There exists a widespread belief that the purpose of social 
studies instruction is to prepare students for life in a democracy, and 
civic republicans take this to mean equipping students with knowledge 
of laws, civic responsibility, and market economies (Patrick, 2006). 
Perhaps this emphasis explains why studies of students’ perceptions 
of citizenship show that students value tangible aspects of citizenship, 
such as voting, obeying laws, and helping others, rather than notions 
of what it means to be an American citizen (Chiodo & Martin, 2005; 
Hickey, 2002; Martin & Chiodo, 2007; Torney-Purta, 2002). 


Liberal Citizenship Education 


The antithesis to civic republicanism is what Abowitz and Harnish 
(2006) broadly term liberal citizenship discourses.” While liberal citizen- 
ship comes in a variety of forms, they all deviate from traditional social 
studies instruction (Ross, 2000) by viewing American history and society 
through a critical lens that acknowledges social diversity. For example, 
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a study of the Bill of Rights in a non-critical, civic republican setting 
would examine the amendments, explain their historical significance, 
and tell the story of their ratification. In contrast, a liberal approach to 
the same issue would start similarly but may expand into discussions 
of the specific conditions under which the amendments were written 
and analyze which groups, if any, were excluded and for what reason 
(Miller-Lane et al., 2007). 

Liberal citizenship also admonishes the nationalistic leanings of 
civic republicanism. Ben Porath (2003) argues that an overtly patriotic 
curriculum can lead to what he calls “belligerent citizenship” (p. 245), 
which is characterized by undesirable side effects, such as alienation of 
minority groups, particularly during times of war or national crisis. He 
argues that liberal citizenship education reduces the potentially harm- 
ful effects of belligerent citizenship by opening lines of communication 
and promoting tolerance. 

The idea of increased communication, or deliberation, rests at the 
center of liberal conceptions of citizenship and can be tied to Habermas’s 
Theory of Communicative Action (1981/1984, 1981/1987) which states 
that language is the primary medium for coordinating action among 
individuals (White, 1988). Proponents of deliberative democracy view 
the purpose of education as developing the skills necessary for citizens 
to become capable of critically evaluating the actions of their government 
and society (Gutmann & Thompson, 2004). Deliberation within an edu- 
cational context consists of providing students with a wide range of ideas 
in order for them to successfully adapt into a diverse and ever-changing 
society (Gutmann, 1987). An ideal social studies classroom for a propo- 
nent of liberal citizenship would have students debating the merits of 
American democracy and developing a sense of historical interpretation. 
However, the fixed nature of textbooks and state curricula, coupled with 
the demands of high-stakes testing, have stifled the amount and quality 
of discussion that occurs in social studies classrooms (Parker, 2006). 

Deliberation concerns those advocating a civic republican discourse 
because they see increased attention to diversity and the questioning of 
traditional social studies as destroying the common narrative that binds 
society together (Miller-Lane et al., 2007). However, Westheimer (2006) 
argues that questioning the status quo does not dilute patriotism; rather, 
he describes “democratic patriotism” (p. 611) as pledging allegiance not to 
a false sense of nationalism, but to the principles that underlie American 
democracy. These principles include questioning authority, deliberating 
ideas, and challenging the actions of elected leaders. For Westheimer, 
the greatest action of any citizen in a democracy is the willingness to 
look critically at one’s surroundings and challenge preexisting beliefs, 
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which for secondary students would include the traditional canon of 
American history. 

Recent research in political science has uncovered a potential dark 
side to deliberation, however, particularly when linked to traditional 
forms of civic participation. According to Mutz (2006) and Hibbing 
and Theiss-Morse (2002), increased exposure to contradictory beliefs 
creates feelings of ambivalence, which has a tendency to reduce active 
participation and foster attitudes of disinterest towards politics. In 
other words, groups of ideologically homogeneous individuals are more 
likely to rally around acommon cause while ideologically heterogeneous 
groups are more likely to consider alternative points of view and act 
cautiously, if at all. However, Walsh (2004) warns that, while it may 
be easier for homogeneous groups to develop a collective identity, the 
end result is often polarizing and unwelcoming of divergent beliefs. 
Therefore, a positive side effect of deliberation is that increased expo- 
sure to heterogeneous beliefs fosters feelings of tolerance for diverse 
opinions and groups (Mutz, 2006). 

For political scientists concerned with voter turnout, such news is 
alarming. However, for social studies educators charged with developing 
citizens for a pluralistic society, the development of tolerance is essen- 
tial. According to Gutmann (2004), tolerating cultural differences is a 
democratic value, and teaching about diversity and exposing students 
to alternative historical narratives promote a better understanding of 
unfamiliar groups as civic equals. Moreover, she argues that knowledge 
of cultural differences, both historical and contemporary, aids students’ 
understandings of society as a whole. However, Gutmann does distinguish 
between culturally specific and culturally neutral values and argues 
that individuals in a democracy should tolerate cultural practices that 
may offend, but do not violate the civic equality of free persons. 

Liberal social studies education, as described above, is hardly anew 
concept within American educational thought. A quick perusal of aca- 
demic literature on social studies education will no doubt find numerous 
scholars touting the merits of diversity and inclusion within the study 
of history while simultaneously railing against the exclusionary tenets 
of civic republicanism. It is widely accepted within academic circles that 
teaching social studies froma diverse perspective that critically questions 
traditional notions of history is beneficial for the civic development of 
all students due to the increased empathy and cultural understanding 
that is achieved from doing so (Banks, 1990; Barton & Levstik, 2004; 
Ladson-Billings, 2003; Ogbu, 1992; Wills, 1996). Even as early as the 
turn of the previous century, Dewey (1909) argued for the teaching of 
history from a sociological standpoint, stating that “the ethical value of 
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history teaching will be measured by the extent to which past events 
are made the means of understanding the present” (p. 36). 

Why, then, are social studies classrooms throughout the United 
States still clinging to archaic forms of history education that retell the 
same patriotic, Eurocentric narrative that has been taught since the 
nation’s founding? Unfortunately, there is no one definitive answer to this 
question. Certainly, as Apple (1979) notes, the ideological backgrounds 
of those who construct the formal curriculum play a considerable role 
in shaping the curricular message, which in the United States are pre- 
dominantly those of privileged, White males. However, the desire for a 
unified national narrative cannot be understated. Many Americans from 
both sides of the political spectrum still believe that the traditional story 
of U.S. history, one of an infallible nation that overcame considerable 
odds to become the last great superpower, should be taught as a tie that 
binds Americans from all walks of life. 

However, that traditional narrative does not speak fora large percent- 
age of those currently living in the United States, nor does it adequately 
prepare students to live in a society characterized by increased diversity, 
immigration, and pluralism. In the remainder of this article, I argue 
that the most appropriate national narrative for the United States is 
one of multiple narratives followed by a discussion of how best to initiate 


widespread implementation of liberal citizenship discourses in public 
schools across the United States. 


Toward a New American Narrative 


Social studies education sits at a crossroads with respect to citizen- 
ship education in the United States. At one end of the spectrum is the 
traditional narrative advocated by civic republicanism; at the other end 
is a liberal discourse that embraces diverse cultures, ideas, and beliefs. 
Both have potential as unifying agents, and the choice comes down to 
personal ideology. I feel that civic republicanism has the inclination to 
assimilate, not unify, thereby creating the potential for an Orwellean 
state, or at the very least, the polarizing effects of belligerent citizen- 
ship (Ben Porath, 2003). While Israeli Jews and Palestinians may have 
developed solid cultural identities, few would argue that the relation- 
ship between the two groups is a healthy one. Narratives must be fluid 
and open to differing interpretations. The goal of civic republicanism 
to develop a single national narrative creates a setting for conflict, for 
as Gordon (2005) states, “If two ethnic narratives truly contradict each 
other, then it is impossible for a person who upholds one of the narra- 
tives to see the other narrative as legitimate” (p. 371). 
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Therefore, a liberal citizenship discourse seems more appropriate 
for a pluralistic society, since a liberal approach advocates inclusion 
rather than exclusion (Metzger, 2002). Research within social studies 
education has shown that many groups within American society often 
do not feel the traditional narrative speaks to them, resulting in adverse 
attitudes toward both education and society (Cooks & Epstein, 2000, 
Epstein, 1998; 2000; Forbes, 2000). Returning to Du Bois (1897/2008), 
who states, “The history of the world is the history, not of individuals, 
but of groups” (p. 144), social studies educators should frame their in- 
struction as exposing their students to competing American narratives. 
Instead of teaching a course on American history, a more appropriate 
title for that course might be a study of the multiple histories of the 
United States. Such framing does not devalue the traditional narrative, 
but enlightens students to the fact that no true history exists, that all 
historical events are open to interpretation (Lee, 2004). 

The question then becomes whether inclusion of multiple narratives 
can establish a habitus, or a particular unifying ethos for the United 
States. Proponents of civic republicanism would argue that an agreed 
upon, traditional narrative defends against the dangers of factions, yet 
I would argue that identity is more salient to the well-being of a nation 
than unity. If segments of the population never see themselves as part of 
the larger scope of a nation’s history and society, then there exists little 
chance of full unity, no matter how strong the push. Moreover, Coser 
(1956/2008) argues that disagreements among heterogeneous groups may 
actually strengthen relationships and produce associations that reduce 
feelings of social isolation. Therefore, if the national narrative for the 
United States is one of multiple narratives, then so be it. An identity of 
inclusion and deliberation would serve as a noble American legacy. 

Before moving to a discussion on how to implement a widespread 
vision of liberal citizenship education, it seems prudent to question 
whether such a goal is reasonable or desirable for educators to pursue. 
For an answer I defer to Counts (1932), who argues that “complete im- 
partiality is utterly impossible, that the school must shape attitudes, 
develop tastes, and even impose ideas” (p. 19). Counts believes that 
schools hold a unique position in society and that teachers have a social 
responsibility to advocate a particular social order. He would argue that 
social studies educators should “deliberately reach for power” (p. 28) and 
institute a change in the way our students look at American history and 
society. Such a transformation cannot occur overnight, however. Rather, 
numerous changes need to be implemented in teacher education and 
classroom instruction. 
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Implementing Widespread Change 


Educating Teachers 

Moving to a liberal conception of citizenship within social studies 
education presents a formidable challenge due to the ubiquitous nature 
of traditional social studies instruction (Ross, 2000). The traditional 
narrative is both generational and perpetual. Teachers expose their 
students to the textbook version of history in part because the story is 
familiar. As a result, subsequent generations of teachers enter teacher 
education programs armed only with this limited knowledge of Ameri- 
‘an history and society. If they are never exposed to counter narratives, 
then they will, in turn, never expose their future students to alternative 
interpretations of history. In a recent study of a predominantly White, 
suburban high school, de Waal Lucas (2007) found that the social stud- 
ies educators did not view multiculturalism as salient to the curriculum 
because the majority of their students were White. After further prod- 
ding, de Waal Lucas found that many of the teachers also chose not to 
include multicultural elements within their instruction because they 
did not feel competent with non-traditional versions of history. 

Perhaps a more harrowing example of the need for renewed empha- 
sis on cultural diversity in teacher education can be seen in Writer’s 
(2001) study of her own educational diversity course. Writer asked 
her students what words came to mind when they pictured American 
Indians. The student responses included such items as dark skin, 
feathers, moccasins, teepees, and scalped White people. These answers 
reflect the influence the traditional narrative and popular culture 
have on students, and no one should expect our future educators to 
become instantly enlightened once they walk onto a university campus. 
Moreover, as Wills (1996) notes, exposure to a multicultural educa- 
tion is beneficial for all students, not just students of color. Therefore, 
subject area courses in educational diversity should be mandated for 
all teacher education programs, and courses in social studies methods 
should center on critiquing traditional versions of history by looking 
at them through a critical lens (Giroux & McLaren, 1986). 

Teacher educators also have a responsibility to provide pre-service 
teachers with resources that allow for exploration of non-traditional 
historical narratives. Again, many students may enter teacher educa- 
tion programs with limited exposure to historical education that goes 
beyond using textbooks as the sole source of information. As Apple (1992) 
has argued, textbooks reflect a particular ideology, usually that of the 
publisher and those to whom the text is being marketed, which, in the 
United States, is often policymakers from the most populated states. 
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Thus, relying solely on commercial textbooks for course information and 
class assignments, as many novice teachers are prone to do, does little 
to move conversations beyond the traditional narrative. The Internet, in 
particular, offers educators a breadth and depth of knowledge that far 
surpasses anything they will find in a textbook, ranging from digitized 
primary sources to personal testimonies, all of which can aid students 
in constructing multiple narratives (Journell, 2009b) 

However, even when teachers are exposed to engaging and inter- 
active resources, many fail to recognize their potential for historical 
understanding, ultimately turning Internet resources and primary 
sources into high-tech textbooks (Tally, 2007). Therefore, a basic under- 
standing of historiography is likely needed to enact liberal citizenship 
education. In order for teachers to challenge the traditional narrative, 
they have to view their textbook and other sources as historical in- 
terpretations and not as irrefutable fact. In other words, pre-service 
teachers need training in the skills of historical inquiry as part of their 
teacher education programs. 

Thinking historically means approaching history as a search for 
evidence, not as a completed story ready to be learned. However, his- 
torical thinking is not innate (Wineburg, 2001). In a study involving 
the reading of historical texts, Wineburg (1991) found that historians 
often take sophisticated approaches to analyzing texts when compared 
to secondary teachers and students. Historians view primary sources as 
interpretive puzzle pieces that aid in painting a more complete picture of 
the unknown. Non-historians, on the other hand, tend to view primary 
sources as incontestable fact, even when presented with additional 
sources that present contradictory information, and tend to believe that 
one text can sufficiently explain the entirety of a historical event. 

Being able to think historically is essential for critiquing the 
traditional canon as well as accurately exploring diverse narratives. 
Since the Eurocentric historical model is widely accepted in American 
culture, students may be skeptical of competing narratives. Effective 
use of historical evidence in the classroom would force students to start 
questioning their sense of history, which has been shaped by media, 
their families, and previous formal instruction (Wineburg et al., 2007). 
However, students can learn to interpret and evaluate historical sources 
only if their teachers are well-versed in those skills. 

Finally, teachers with an understanding of historical thinking will 
most likely organize their classroom instruction differently than those who 
view history as dissemination of factual knowledge. A classroom based 
on inquiry allows for a constructivist model of teaching where teachers 
act as coordinators of information, while students have the freedom to 
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explore and interpret history for themselves (Gergen, 1995). As students 
begin to view history as an active process rather than a static discipline, 
teachers will have greater opportunities to break from the traditional 
canon and encourage their students to consider alternative narratives. 


Resistance to Standards 

For nearly three decades, public education in the United States has 
operated under a neoliberal philosophy that emphasizes production 
and accountability (Hursh, 2007). Particularly since the passage of the 
No Child Left Behind legislation in 2001, state curriculum standards, 
especially those backed by high-stakes tests, have strongly influenced 
the information being taught in public school classrooms. Research on 
social studies instruction in high-stakes testing environments have 
found that mandated state standards do not necessarily affect teachers’ 
instructional methods, but they do seem to play a role in determining 
what content is important enough to be covered (Grant, 2001; Segall, 
2003; van Hover, 2006; Vogler, 2005). 

For many young teachers entering the profession, pressure to achieve 
high student pass rates on state assessments has forced them to streamline 
their instruction to the point that they are only covering information found 
incurriculum standards. Ihave taught a variety ofsecondary social studies 
methods courses in my career, and whenever I encourage students to try 
a new teaching strategy or break from the traditional narrative at least 
one student invariably questions how he or she could possibly spend time 
on non-required information given the copious amount of facts required 
by the state. This type of mentality, coupled with the state and federal 
sanctions placed upon underachieving schools, has cast a pall over what 
should be a vibrant and engaging subject. 

Of course, strict adherence to curriculum standards is problem- 
atic for liberal citizenship because standards, like textbooks, tend to 
reinforce the views of those in power, often White males who identify 
with the traditional narrative (Apple, 1979, 2007). Content analyses of 
state standards has shown that states overwhelmingly stick to tradi- 
tional notions of American history, and elements of diversity are either 
marginalized or omitted entirely (Journell 2008, 2009a, 2009c; Crocco, 
2004). If recent history is any indication, implementation of state social 
studies standards in the United States will continue to stifle efforts to 
diversify the curriculum. Studies have shown that policymakers often 
use their authority to impose standards that reflect their view of history 
while simultaneously refusing to give opposing viewpoints a seat at the 
table (Barbour et al., 2007; Fore, 1998; Placier et al., 2002). 

Although it seems doubtful that educational policy in the United 
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States will change any time soon, educators can change the way they 
respond to the pressures that come with curriculum standards. Teacher 
educators must do a better job of reminding pre-service teachers that 
state standards only represent a basic set of knowledge that students 
are expected to learn. Instead of repeatedly drilling the same facts into 
their students’ heads, teachers should attempt to make the required cur- 
riculum meaningful by having students critically analyze the traditional 
narrative. Moreover, a liberal conception of citizenship is truly effective 
only if students have knowledge of the traditional curriculum from which to 
compare. Therefore, enacting a liberal approach to American history in the 
classroom should not only diversify the historical message being presented, 
but also satisfy teachers’ professional responsibility to the state. 

For many teachers mired in a high-stakes testing environment, such 
a proposition is daunting, especially if left in the abstract. Fortunately, 
recent scholarship has attempted to provide teachers with practical 
solutions for diversifying their curriculum in this age of accountabil- 
ity (e.g., Bolgatz, 2006; Fickel, 2006; Gradwell, 2006). For example, 
instead of abandoning the textbook completely, Loewen (2010) argues 
that teachers should have their students deconstruct their textbooks 
in light of contradictory historical evidence found through primary and 
other secondary sources. He then suggests teachers have their students 
rewrite sections of their textbooks or send letters to the publishers 
outlining the deficiencies in the texts. These types of activities not only 
act as a compromise between teaching for ideological diversity and the 
traditional canon required by state curricula, but they also represent a 
type of ambitious history instruction that forces students to engage in 
the process of historical thinking. 

Unfortunately, the problem with standards is as much perception 
as it is reality. Reducing teachers’ fear of standards and high-stakes as- 
sessments will not happen easily or quickly. However, if teachers can be 
convinced that they can create meaningful and diverse instruction in spite 
of state standards, it will go a long way toward encouraging students to 
accept multiple narratives as a way of defining American history. 


Creating Public Spaces in the Classroom 

The last stage in implementing a widespread liberal approach to his- 
tory education in the United States requires turning our attention from 
what is being taught to how history is being taught in public schools. Too 
often teachers approach classroom instruction as a one-sided activity. 
The teacher teaches, and the students learn. While there are benefits 
to this approach, namely classroom management, it creates an environ- 
ment for poor history education. 
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As noted earlier, liberal history education requires students learn 
and practice skills of historians, namely evaluation and interpretation. 
However, those skills are most effective when students can share and 
analyze historical information with their peers. This type of collabo- 
ration creates an environment for deliberation, which is essential to 
exposing students to diverse narratives in a way that they can accept 
and understand. 

However, facilitating quality classroom discussions is no easy task, 
even for experienced teachers (Parker & Hess, 2002). In order to create 
anenvironment that is suitable for deliberation teachers must view their 
classrooms as a type of public spheres, which, according to Habermas, 
allow for “intersubjective relations on the basis of reciprocal recognition 
and the use of communicative freedom, that is, spontaneous positions 
for-or-against regarding themes, reasons, and information” (Carleheden 
& Gabriels, 1996, p. 8). Such classrooms would allow for evidence-based 
discussions of beliefs, foster tolerance for diverse opinions, and create 
opportunities for students to challenge traditional viewpoints (Englund, 
2006). However, teachers can only achieve open classrooms if they are 
willing to relinquish some of their natural authority as gatekeepers of 
information (Thornton, 1991) and revise their role to that of a moderator 
or facilitator (Gergen, 1995). 

Deliberative instruction also allows teachers to take advantage of 
the diversity inherently found in many public schools. Students enter 
classrooms with their own histories, and many of their experiences may 
contradict the narrative they find in their textbook or state curriculum 
standards. The opportunity to engage with diverse narratives can be 
found in almost every history classroom in the United States, but teach- 
ers can only benefit from them if they allow their classrooms to be open 
to discussion, interpretation, and criticism (Bernhardt, 2009). 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of deliberation is that students are al- 
lowed to experience the pluralism that they will encounter as American 
citizens. Being exposed to diverse historical narratives is an important 
step in acclimating students to diverse ideologies, but they must also 
learn how to communicate with others, even those with whom they dis- 
agree (Gutmann, 1987). A classroom that allows for the public sharing 
of opinions and beliefs creates opportunities for students to engage in 
civil conversations, an art that students may not practice at home and 
rarely see modeled on television. Finally, deliberation fosters tolerance, 
which may be the most important lesson needed to live in a pluralistic 
society in which multiple historical narratives are widely accepted as 
part of popular culture. 
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Conclusion 


In his seminal work, Democracy and Education, Dewey (1916) argues 
that public education holds a unique and powerful position in American 
society as a rite of passage that nearly all Americans undertake as they 
transition from children to adults. Educators have the responsibility of 
shaping the message learned during these formative years, and social 
studies educators, in particular, must decide on the type of identity that 
our citizenry should possess. I have argued in this article that a unified 
narrative using the same civic republican ideals that have defined history 
education in the United States for centuries not only creates a grossly 
inaccurate picture of American history, but also does little to prepare 
students to enter a diverse, pluralistic society. However, traditions and 
familiar narratives are difficult to change, especially when internal power 
structures perpetuate stereotypes and historical inaccuracies. Yet, as 
liberal conceptions of civic education continue to compete for relevance 
within the social studies curriculum, I believe there is hope that the 
traditional canon can be adapted to reflect the changing demographics 
and culture that make the United States one of the most remarkable 
nations in the world. 


Notes 


' Others use different labels to address this type of civic stance in social 
studies education. For example, Banks (1993) prefers the term “Western tra- 
ditionalism.” 

* As one anonymous reviewer astutely noted, labelingcivic discourses as either 
“civic republican” or “liberal” suggests a type of polarization when, in fact, civic 
discourses are rarely this identifiable or dichotomous. While I use this framework 
to illustrate the philosophical differences among various types of civic discourses, 
in practice it is useful, and more accurate, to conceptualize civic discourses as a 
type of sliding scale that is rarely tipped completely to one side. The point I am 
trying to convey in this article is that history curricula in the United States too 
often resides predominately on the civic republican end of the spectrum and a 
greater emphasis should be placed on liberal discourses for balance. 
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Preamble 


The notion that there is more than one kind of intelligence for human 
beings, and that social and emotional intelligence (EI) is just as critical 
as cognitive intelligence for success in the world is by now fairly well- 
received and well-established in North American educational contexts. 
The main proponents of social and EI are Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee 
(2002) who are noted for advancing the notion that social and emotional 
intelligence is important for effective leadership in any organizations, 
including teacher education and teaching in schools. Convinced that this 
notion is applicable to all educational contexts, Goleman with others 
founded the Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning 
(CASEL) in 1994 with the mission “to establish social and emotional 
learning as an essential part of education” (CASEL, 2009).' His work 
has been enormously influential in various education and leadership 
contexts, ranging from business leadership education to classroom man- 
agement. But the more we—the authors of this article—are impressed 
by the magnitude of salutary influence that the Goleman et al. (2002) 
EI work spreads in diverse educational domains, the more we see its 
limitations as an educational project that can actually and practically 
augment people’s EI and ethics. 

We have chosen to consider EI in this article not only because of its 
far-reaching influence in the field of education as abovementioned but 
also because of the claim that it was inspired by Aristotle’s virtue ethics 
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(Goleman, 1995) and its association with ethical development.” Our own 
research and practice interest has been fostering ethical development in 
people via virtue ethics, and if EI is, as Goleman et al. (2002) claimed, 
such a singularly important ingredient, we would like to investigate 
their conceptualization of EI and consider the possibility of further de- 
veloping and fortifying it. Given the acceptance of EI, its claimed value 
and roots in virtue ethics has prompted us to research the limitations 
of the EI work by Goleman et al. (2002), and to search for works that 
would address these limitations.’ The Goleman et al. (2002) EI project 
has attracted a healthy debate regarding its philosophic and practical 
foundations.‘ This discussion suggests that there is empirical evidence 
that EI has a positive impact on student’s behaviour; however, we believe 
instructive philosophic concerns remain. We are particularly concerned 
about the educator's EI impacting students’ learning and emotional 
intelligence, a concern also identified by others (Jennings & Greenberg, 
2009). Our paper advances the thesis that the cultivation of educators’ 
EI requires the practice of virtue ethics. We establish this thesis by first 
examining the limitations of the Golemanian EI, and then by showing 
how these limitations can be addressed by MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) 
virtue ethics, which is a contemporary version of Aristotelian ethics. In 
the process, we also address what we see as MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) 
theoretical limitations that are in the way of extending virtue ethics to 
become the cornerstone of school teaching and learning. We also bring 
in Vokey’s (2001) work to support our thesis. We present our work on 
the marriage of EI and virtue ethics as a challenge to the conventional 
and hegemonic conception and practice of education that marginalizes 
the education of the heart.° 


Educators’ Emotions Are No Private Matter 


Goleman et al. (2002) held that the leader acts as the group’s emo- 
tional guide and “has maximal power to sway everyone’s emotions” 
(Goleman, et al., 2002, p. 5). The emotions of the leader are important 
because, for example, if people’s emotions are pushed toward enthusi- 
asm, performance can soar. He refers to this effect as resonance. That is, 
those under the influence and guidance of the leader/educator come into 
emotional resonance with her or him: “Whether an organization fails or 
flourishes depends to a remarkable extent on the leaders’ effectiveness 
in this primal emotional dimension” (Goleman et al., 2002, p. 5). To 
elaborate, a learning organization’s performance depends on whether 
the emotional mood is positive or negative, and this is established by 
the leader whose emotions are contagious. As this is a crucial point 
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in the Golemanian thinking, we wish to elaborate on it and draw out 
implications for the cultivation of EI. Goleman et al. (2002) hold that 
emotions spread whenever people are near one another, even when the 
contact is nonverbal. There have been a number of empirical researches 
that support this thesis. For example, Friedman states: “|W|/hen three 
strangers sit facing each other in silence for a minute or two, the one 
who is most emotionally expressive transmits his or her mood to the 
other two—without speaking a single word” (as cited in Goleman et al., 
2002, p. 7). To elaborate, the following has been observed: 


People seem to be capable of mimicking other people’s facial, vocal, and 
postural expressions with stunning rapidity. As a consequence, they 
are able to feel themselves into other emotional lives to a surprising 
extent . . . Awareness of the existence of emotional contagion may 
prove useful in understanding and perhaps advancing various areas 
of interpersonal communication between .. . teachers and students. 
(Hatfield, Cacioppo, & Rapson, 1993, p. 99) 


There is substantial evidence that people mimic speech, facial 
expressions, mannerisms, moods and emotions of others (Chartrand, 
Maddux, & Lakin, 2005). As well, recent studies of the brain show that 
the limbic system, which determines our emotional response, is an open 
system that relies on external sources to regulate itself. That would ex- 
plain why people rely on emotional connections to other people for their 
emotional stability (Goleman et al., 2002). According to Rosengren et 
al. (as cited in Goleman et al., 2002), “three or more incidents of intense 
stress within a year triple the death rate in socially isolated middle aged 
men, whereas this experience has no impact on the death rate of men 
who cultivate many close relationships” (p. 7). Lewis et al. (as cited in 
Goleman et al., 2002) suggest that the limbic system is open to signals 
transmitted by others in a way that can alter hormone levels, cardio- 
vascular function, sleep rhythms, and immune functions of others (p. 
7). Friedman and Riggio (as cited in Goleman et al., 2002) observed that 
heart rates and other physiological responses of two people synchronize 
after a 15-minute conversation. This synchronization of moods can occur 
even when there is no conversation. Goleman et al. stated: “|Pleople in 
groups inevitably catch feelings from one another, sharing everything 
from jealousy to envy to angst or euphoria” (2002, p. 7). According to 
Kelly and Barsade (as cited in Goleman et al., 2002), “the more cohe- 
sive the group, the stronger the sharing of mood” (p.7). Furthermore, 
research has demonstrated that the leader’s moods are contagious: that 
is, they are transferred to subordinates in self-managing groups, and 
influence group processes that are critical to group effectiveness (Cote 
& Sy, 2005). These findings have a major implication for the education 
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of leaders in any arena of educational leadership capacities—including 
schoolteachers. 

Given that the leader’s personal and private emotions are contagious, 
Goleman et al. (2002) draw a profound conclusion. He holds that how a 
leader feels is not a private matter: It has public consequences. There- 
fore, “the most meaningful act of responsibility that leaders can do is to 
regulate their own state of mind” (Goleman et al., 2002, p. 47) and “effec- 
tive leadership demands the capacity for managing one’s own turbulent 
feelings while allowing the full expression of positive emotions’(Goleman 
et al., 2002, pp. 48). For many students, negative emotions impede 
learning while positive emotions support learning (Schutz & Perkrun, 
2007). The terms negative and positive refer to individual experiences. 
Goleman et al. suggested that the leader’s (in our context, educator’s) 
private emotions have a significant impact on the emotional experience 
of those who work with her or him, and hence on learning outcomes. 
This suggests that leaders have the responsibility for developing their 
own EI, given that their emotional well-being and competency affect 
people’s learning and growth. Now we come back to the crucial ques- 
tion: how do we increase emotional intelligence? What is the process of 
education for this? As we shall show, Golemanian understanding of how 
to educate people for EI has some fundamental limitations. Unless we 
address this, we cannot move forward in any serious way with our goal 
of educating individuals for emotional intelligence. 


Limitations of Goleman et al. El as an Educational Project 


In the Goleman et al. (2002) conception, EI is fundamentally an indi- 
vidualistic trait. It is not predicated on principles espoused in MacIntyre’s 
(1984) virtue ethics which holds that the emotions of individuals must 
be cultivated in the context of a communal or institutional practice that 
values internal goods, such as justice, courage, and honesty. While Gole- 
man et al. (2002) saw the communal implication of the individual leaders’ 
emotional states, this did not affect his conceptualization ofthe cultivation 
of EI as an individual rather than a relational and communal matter. 

Let us further explicate and elaborate what we are saying here. 
When a human quality is taken as an individual trait, we tend to see it 
as something that the individual possesses, like intelligence or beauty. 
Having reified such quality as an individual attribute, we proceed to 
increase it by targeting it with enhancing techniques and resources such 
as how-to instructions, supplements, tools, exercises, and enrichments. 
The same seems to be happening with increasing EI. 

Our point is that it is a mistake to reify human qualities, including 
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EI, and treat them as individual traits. Human qualities in individu- 
als are invariably and inextricably involved in and constructed out of 
long-term socialization and acculturation contexts and processes that 
individuals participate (Holland, Skinner, Lachicotte, & Cain, 1998). 
What this means in terms of education of these qualities is that we need 
to talk about communal and institutional practices that guide and shape 
the individuals who participate in them. This understanding is missing 
in the work of Goleman et al. (2002), and therein lie the limitations and 
weaknesses of their work on EI. We are interested in exploring the com- 
munal and institutional practices that foster and cultivate EI. To us, what 
such cultivation amounts to is essentially none other than what has been 
traditionally known as virtue ethics. Our next step, then, is to investigate 
virtue ethics to see how it will help with the cultivation of EI. 


Macintyre’s Virtue Ethics 


We will now sketch out MacIntyre’s (1984) virtue ethics and how it 
may apply to our society, and compare this virtue ethics to Golemanian 
proposals for the development of social and emotional intelligence. First 
a little background discussion of MacIntyre’s (1984) ethics: This will 
help us see the matter of EJ as an ethical task. MacIntyre (1984) argued 


that ethics is a science that rests on a threefold scheme that assumes 
a contrast between (a) human nature as it is, and (b) human nature as 
it could be if it realized its purpose or telos. The third element is (c) the 
human effort to move from the former to the latter, which constitutes 
ethics. To be an ethical being is to make this effort in the face of con- 
tinual human failure to fulfill telos. What helps and furthers this effort 
is virtue: the human agency to regulate and discipline passions, and 
organize and direct will towards one’s telos. 


A virtue is an acquired human quality the possession and exercise of 
which tends to enable us to achieve those goods which are internal to 
practices and the lack of which effectively prevents us from achieving 
any such goods. (MacIntyre, 1984, p. 191) 


It is through the exercise of virtues that “our desires and emotions are 
to be put into order,” which enables one to move from the former state 
to the latter, and realize “our true nature and to reach our true end” 
(MacIntyre, 1984, p. 52). To acquire the virtues requires one to cultivate 
a certain asceticism wherein one is aware of one’s initial appetites, pas- 
sions, and emotions, and yet is able to hold them in abeyance for the 
purpose of fulfilling one’s telos (MacIntyre, 1999). 

So far we have articulated MacIntyre’s (1984) three-fold schema 
regarding the individual’s development of virtue ethics. That is, the in- 
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quiry concerning: (1) who I am now; (2) what I could be; (3) and what is 
the practice of ethics that will move me from where I am today towards 
my ideal? MacIntyre (1984) held that this process occurs within the 
context of practices and within a tradition. For example, a woman who 
is a Buddhist, a doctor, and a mother is involved in the tradition of Bud- 
dhism and two practices: medicine and motherhood. Tradition provides 
a context for her ethics across those practices, and provides her with an 
overarching sense of the good that helps her make decisions about the 
priority of practices. For example, ideally, her tradition will inform her 
which practice should take priority with respect to the amount of time 
she should dedicate to motherhood versus medicine. Each of the prac- 
tices also provides a context, history, and standards of excellence within 
which she will operate. Her values and ethic are expressed in her daily 
work with people. Does she have compassion? Is she trustworthy? Does 
she have courage? Does she follow the codified ethics of her practice? 
And finally does she earn an income, and contributes to supporting her 
family to be happy and healthy? In this brief description, which will be 
elaborated later, it can be seen that context, community, and tradition 
are critical elements providing a framework for the development and 
practice of the virtues. 

Now, note the similarity between the Goleman et al. (2002) EI in 
four dimensions (self-awareness, etc.) and MacIntyre’s (1984) virtue 
ethics. Where the two depart is the emphasis Goleman et al. placed 
on the work of the individual who develops largely due to his or her 
own effort with the support of and in the context of a few trusted col- 
leagues (2002). The context within which this development takes place 
is not addressed by Goleman et al. (2002) to any significant extent. 
MacIntyre (1984), on the other hand, held that tradition, and the 
context where one contributes to society that he refers to as practices, 
are particularly important in defining and supporting the develop- 
ment of virtues. MacIntyre (1984) argued that western philosophical 
thought has attempted to replace telos that had been first derived 
from the Greek concept of the good and later from Christian, Judaic, 
and Muslim theology, with reason and utility—both of which failed 
to adequately replace telos. With respect to reason, MacIntyre (1984) 
felt that it cannot provide a genuine comprehension of human’s true 
end because questions of ends can only be determined through values 
that are determined subjectively—not through reason. Elaborating, 
MacIntyre (1984) stated: 


.. questions of ends are questions of values, and on values reason is 
silent; conflict between rival values cannot be rationally settled. Instead 
one must simply choose—between parties, classes, nations causes, ide- 
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als.... “lalll faiths and all evaluations are equally non-rational, all are 
subjective direction given to sentiment and feeling. (p. 26) 


Nor does reason have power to correct our passions, and therefore it 
fails at being a telos (MacIntyre, 1984). With respect to utility, it fails 
as it simply cannot account for the beliefs in statements of moral truths 
that are founded in subjectivity (MacIntyre, 1984). For example, when 
something is a moral principle that we must abide by, lack of utility with 
respect to enacting the principle does not constitute a case of good moral 
judgment. If something is a moral principle (that supports a telos), then 
one must enact it regardless of reason, and utility may interfere with 
upholding the principle. In the Golemanian conception of EI, there is 
an equivalent to telos in his assertion that knowing one’s ideal self is an 
important step in the process of developing emotional intelligence. In 
the next section, we will take a closer look at how telos works in virtue 
ethics and, by extension, in the cultivation of EI. 


A Telos and Unity of Life 


An important feature of the ethical life, according to MacIntyre 
(1984), is that virtues are cultivated within the unity and narrative of 
a person’s life. This is in contrast to ethics in modernity that partitions 
each human life into work, leisure, private life, and public life—each 
of which has its own norms and modes of behaviour (MacIntyre, 1984). 
MacIntyre (1984) stated: “|T|he unity of a virtue in someone’s life is 
intelligible only as a characteristic of a unitary life, a life that can be 
conceived and evaluated as a whole” (p, 205). To the question ‘What 
might the unity of an individual life consist of ?” he responded: “Its 
unity is the unity of a narrative embodied in a single life. To ask ‘What 
is good for me?’ is to ask how best might I live out that unity and bring 
it to completion” (MacIntyre, 1984, p. 218). The response and direction 
to this arises out of the development and understanding of a telos for a 
human life that “transcends the limited goods of practices by constituting 
the good of a whole human life” (MacIntyre, 1984, p. 203). Further, this 
telos is reinforced by the virtue of integrity or constancy that provides 
a singleness of purpose throughout one’s life. This then gives some fur- 
ther understanding of the sense of telos that was identified earlier as a 
crucial component of the science of ethics. 

What do we have in the Golemanian EI that is equivalent or similar 
to MacIntyre’s (1984) concept of telos and unity of life? The closest thing 
that we can come up with in reviewing the Goleman’s work is the notion 
of ideal self. Let us see how this is articulated. Goleman et al. said the 
key to leadership is emotional resonance that is values-driven, flexible, 
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open and honest, and connected to people and networks (2002). To fur- 
ther elaborate “emotional resonance,” McKee et al. (2008) stated: 


Resonant leaders are attuned to themselves and to the needs, desires 
and dreams of the people they lead. They are energized by the changing 
environment and create conditions in which people can be their best. 
Such leaders seek a meaningful future for their people, organizations, 
and communities. They are flexible, responsive, and able to establish 
and maintain powerful and positive relationships. (p. 2) 


The foundation of emotional resonance is self-awareness, for which 
Goleman et al. (2002) proposes an approach. In addressing the question 
of how one becomes a more self-aware and resonant leader, self-directed 
learning is an essential principle. That is, the individual must take 
responsibility for intentionally developing one’s self, which usually re- 
quires becoming aware of her or his emotional capacities and working 
to change negative behavioural habits built up over the decades. This is 
difficult work as negative habits are ‘hard-wired’ into the brain. There- 
fore, to begin and sustain real development in emotional intelligence, one 
must connect with one’s ideal self. In this process one develops a good 
understanding of his or her dreams, values, goals, emotions, strengths, 
and limitations. When the connection is made, one feels passionate 
about the possibilities life holds, and it is this passion that carries one 
through the difficulties inevitably faced in the process of change. Gole- 
man et al. (2002) stated: “|Clonnecting with the ideal within requires 
deep introspection at the gut level to reveal the person you would like 
to be, including what you want in your life” (pp. 115-116). Finding one’s 
life purpose provides the individual with the motivation to withstand 
hardships on the way to reaching her or his ideal self. What Goleman 
et al. (2002) are saying about the ideal self and how we work with it 
appears similar to MacIntyre’s (1984) observation that the cultivation 
of habits derived from virtue principles put in order desires and emo- 
tions, which in turn enables people to move towards their telos. As we 
mentioned earlier, for MacIntyre (1984), such cultivation of habits takes 
place within the context of practices and tradition. It is in the light of 
MaclIntyre’s (1984) articulation of these concepts that we gain an un- 
derstanding of the shortcomings of the Goleman et al. (2002) proposals, 
hence we shall consider them in more detail. 


Centrality of Practice and the Role of Tradition in Virtue Ethics 


One’s telos or purpose maybe expressed through the specifics of a 
practice and it is within a practice that one acts virtuously or otherwise. 
According to MacIntyre (1984), a practice is any “coherent and complex 
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form of socially established and cooperative human activity through 
which goods internal to that form of activity are realized” (1984, p. 
186). He provides a wide range of examples including football, chess, 
farming, architecture, physics, raising and sustaining a family, and 
other cooperative activities. Activities that are not practices are those 
that develop technical skills, such as learning how to throw a football 
or learning how to lay bricks, or practicing solving physics problems. 
These activities do not meet all the requirements of a practice. 

Practices result in the achievement of goods within the context of 
a history, standards of excellence, and obedience to rules set by the 
practice. Any practitioner is constrained by these conditions (MacIntyre, 
1984). According to MacIntyre (1984), goods arising from a practice can 
be internal and external. External goods are possessions such as power, 
wealth, and fame that are achieved through competition wherein there 
must be winners and losers. Although internal goods may be the outcome 
of competition to excel, their achievement is a good for the community 
that participates in the practice. Virtues such as justice, courage, and 
honesty are goods that define our relationships to other people involved 
in the practice (MacIntyre, 1984). 

We believe that leadership in an organization, the professions, or in 
life, whether sustaining a family, teaching, practicing medicine or law, or 
othersuch pursuits falls within MacIntyre’s (1984) definition ofa practice. 
In addition, it is our view that the Golemanian EI is equivalent to the 
development of internal goods because it deals with the relationships 
between people, and it is concerned with issues of values, trust, and 
authenticity (2002). However, it doesn’t take into account the priority 
work environments place on external goods: a concern articulated by 
MacIntyre (1984), as we shall see below. 

MacIntyre (1984) held that practices and institutions support one 
another; however, the goods that sustain practices are internal (the 
virtues) and the goods that sustain institutions are external such as 
reputation, power, wealth, and so on. Therefore, those working within 
institutions are subjected to the corrupting influence of these same 
institutions (MacIntyre, 1984). MacIntyre and Dunne (2002) provided 
an example in educational institutions whereby their activities are 
measured in terms of productivity (how many students graduated at 
what cost) instead of a concern, for example, for the cultural formation 
of the student. What will happen, for example, when individuals after 
beginning down the road of EI realize that their ideal selves and the 
internal goods they seek are not in alignment with the values and ex- 
ternal goods sought by their employer? It is likely that these people will 
either leave their jobs or alternatively experience a loss of well-being 
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and a sense of frustration in their jobs. Econometric research conducted 
by Helliwell (2005) in Europe and North America on social well-being in 
the workplace suggests that engagement with others in the workplace 
and community, work place trust, and meaningful work all are very 
important to workers. We suggest that engagement and trust constitute 
aspects of goods internal to practice, and meaningful work suggests an 
alignment with an individual’s values and ideal self. It is interesting 
that in Helliwell’s research, these categories ranked significantly higher 
in importance than increasing income above a moderate level (Helliwell, 
2005)—a category clearly linked to goods external to practice. 

Another very important concept that MacIntyre (1984) introduced 
is tradition, and we shall now examine how it squares with the Golema- 
nian EI. As we shall see, some tension arises. MacIntyre (1984) stated 
that a living tradition provides a historical and social context, an argu- 
ment and framework for the good consistent within the tradition. The 
individual’s search for his or her good is conducted within the context of 
that tradition, and both the individual and the tradition are sustained 
by the virtues of justice, truthfulness, courage, and intellectual virtues. 
Cultural traditions provide norms, priorities, and assumptions about 
what it means to be a person and the expectations concerning normal 
behaviour (Vokey, 2001). According to MacIntyre (1984): 


The virtues therefore are to be understood as those dispositions which 
will not only sustain practices and enable us to achieve the goods in- 
ternal to practices, but which will also sustain us in the relevant kind 
of quest for the good, by enabling us to overcome the harms, dangers, 
temptations and distractions which we encounter, and which will 
furnish us with increasing self-knowledge and increasing knowledge 
of the good. (p. 219) 


To this point, a number of parallels between the Golemanian devel- 
opment of EI and MaclIntyre’s (1984) conception of virtue ethics have 
been identified; however it is especially on the issue of tradition where 
a significant departure appears. MacIntyre (1988) holds that liberalism 
is a tradition founded on concepts that are antithetical to the practice of 
virtue ethics. He holds that individualism and personal preference are 
fundamental to liberalism: therefore, there can be no overriding good 
except that of the principle of the individual and her or his preferences 
(MacIntyre, 1988). Virtue ethics views the individual as a member 
of a community, a citizen, who reasons and chooses within this con- 
text, whereas liberalism sees the individual as someone who reasons 
and makes choices within the context of the needs of the individual 
(MacIntyre, 1988). In addition, liberalism assumes that consumption 
(acquisitiveness) is a cornerstone of the market economy, which takes 
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limitless economic growth, not internal goods, as a fundamental good. 
Conversely, “Aristotelian norms would not only have to view acquisitive- 
ness as avice but would have to set strict limits to growth insofar as that 
is necessary to preserve or enhance a distribution of goods according to 
desert” (MacIntyre, 1988, p. 112). 

For these reasons MacIntyre (1988) argued that the tradition of lib- 
eraism is not consistent with the tradition of virtue ethics. In addition, 
he argued that liberalism, by its very nature, accepts a number of rival 
and incompatible definitions of the good and accounts of the virtues, and 
therefore there can be no shared program for moral education within 
public institutions which must accommodate multiple perspectives 
(MacIntyre, 1999). 

With these observations we might conclude by saying that it is 
impossible to develop virtue ethics in a liberal public education insti- 
tution, and that EI itself is not a form of virtue ethics as conceived by 
MacIntyre (1984). That is, if we take MacIntyre’s views seriously, then 
we cannot be making the case that his virtue ethics could complement 
and supplement the Goleman et al. (2002) EI project. Where does this 
situation leave us with our own project of fortifying the Golemanian EI 
with MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) virtue ethics? It is at this point that we 
wish to turn to Vokey (2001) for a critique of MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) 


position and a resolution to his concerns, which will give us a way to 
use the basic insight gained from MacIntyre about the relational and 


communal nature of the development of virtue to fortify the Goleman 
et al. (2002) EI proposal. 


Reasons of the Heart and Intrinsic Value 


Vokey (2005) argued it is important that people learn to recognize what 
a truly virtuous person, who acts based on intrinsic moral values, would 
do in particular contexts. He holds that MacIntyre’s (1999, MacIntyre & 
Dunne, 2002) framework for moral education does not achieve this rec- 
ognition because it relies soley on a discursive and intellectual approach 
whereas intrinsic value requires both an intellectual understanding and 
an embodied emotional understanding which are known as “reasons of the 
heart” (Vokey, 2001, pp. 257-309). Intrinsic value is defined as an event 
or object judged to be intrinsically good for its own sake as opposed to for 
the sake of human desires or interests (Vokey, 2005). 

Further, Vokey held that people commonly rely on positive and 
negative aspects of their experiences to justify their judgments of in- 
trinsic value. This cognitive-affective response is evident when people 
are “profoundly moved in positive ways by experiencing or witnessing 
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freedom, solidarity and compassion; and profoundly moved in negative 
ways by experiencing or witnessing oppression, alienation, and indiffer- 
ence” (Vokey, 2005, p. 95). Moreover, Vokey suggested that MacIntyre’s 
(1984, 1988) moral philosophy is limited in that it emphasizes discursive, 
propositional knowledge at the expense of practical personal knowledge 
(Vokey, 2005) and in that it relies on moral theory grounded in a specific 
faith to justify why virtues should be intrinsically valued (Vokey, 2001). 
Consistent with this view Vokey (2001) holds that MacIntyre’s (1984, 
1988) philosophy has not considered the role of non-conceptual insight 
to determine intrinsic value; and with respect to telos, it has relegated 
the quality of human experience to a motivating role as opposed to a 
cognitional role. That is, MacIntyre’s (1984) concept of telos is grounded 
in a tradition of faith (Vokey, 2001); therefore, one would only need to 
know the telos of one’s faith that provides the motivation to pursue a 
virtuous path. In contrast, Vokey (2005) proposed that people commonly 
rely on human experience to determine intrinsic value. This ability 
can be developed in the individual to provide a cognitional capability 
to apprehend one’s telos and the intrinsic good. Our consideration of 
Golemanian concept of telos revealed an individually driven process 
for determining one’s ideal self, which may or may not reference a 
particular faith. Goleman et al. (2002) recommended that individuals 
engage in a process of deep introspection at the gut level to reveal their 
personal ideal, which, in our view, coheres with Vokey’s understanding 
of intrinsic value. Goleman et al. (2002) do not articulate clearly how 
this deep introspection can be done to reveal one’s personal ideal. 
Vokey (2005) addressed the limitations in MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) 
proposals through reference to Mahayana Buddhist traditions, which 
may provide some clarity to Goleman’s et al. (2002) process. Vokey 
(2005) proposed that moral education would benefit from an appeal to 
“reasons of the heart”(Vokey 2001, pp. 257-309) This is achieved through 
contemplative practices, which he claimed create a state of mind that 
facilitates a personal direct awareness of intrinsic value (Vokey, 2005). 
According to this tradition, ourusual awareness is dominated by concepts, 
discursive thought and dualism where subject and object are perceived 
as separate. Contemplation provides individuals, regardless of their 
worldviews and traditions with the ability to increase their perception 
of nondual and nondiscursive states of mind where they may become 
aware of intrinsic value (Vokey, 2005). To note, nondualistic experi- 
ences are not uncommon or esoteric. They are familiar experiences of 
musicians, dancers, athletes, and so on, where there is no separation 
between action and agent (Vokey, 2005). Those with a greater awareness 
of nonduality achieve a clearer perception and purer motivation as a 
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consequence of their awareness of the unity of all phenomenon (Vokey, 
2005). In practical terms, contemplation enables a level of perception 
that provides a distance from our emotions and the immediacy of our 
dualistic experience, and yet retains the cognitive content of emotions 
to provide saliency in practical moral judgments (Vokey, 2005). All of 
this is not without empirical foundation. Research shows that contem- 
plative practices support EI by increasing awareness of one’s internal 
experience, promotion of reflection, self-regulation, and caring for others, 
and results in a mental set that is associated with effective classroom 
teaching and facilitation (Jennings & Greenberg, 2009). 

In our view, the above observations do much to address MacIntyre’s 
concern (1999, MacIntyre & Dunne, 2002) that virtue ethics cannot be 
taught in a public education setting since apprehension of intrinsic good 
through reasons of the heart is available to anyone, regardless of tradi- 
tions and worldviews, and can be augmented through contemplative 
practices. In addition, they appear to provide a more structured approach 
to the EI concept of developing one’s life purpose. Vokey’s (2001) proposal 
may also help to shift the emphasis away from being solely motivated by 
one’s purpose to a motivation generated by the intrinsic value of being 
virtuous. His proposal is based on an articulation of MacIntyre’s concern 
(1984) regarding the modern manager (and by extension, the educators) 
being an emotivist, and not being able to participate in the virtues she or 
he derives for the modern world. MacIntyre (1984) held that they operate 
in the mode of emotivism because their moral judgments are based on 
the non-rational, subjective attitudes and feelings of the individual. That 
is, there are no standards or criteria against which moral judgments are 
made (MacIntyre, 1984). He also held that emotivism removes the distinc- 
tion between manipulative and non-manipulative social relations: a valid 
and serious concern with respect to any application of the Goleman et 
al. (2002) EI thesis. Influences that the leader's emotions have on others 
work just as ethically as unethically. 

On this matter, MacIntyre (1984) held that humans who are in 
relationships uninformed by morality treat the other as a means to his 
or her ends wherein the other is seen as an instrument. Those in power 
may apply whatever influences are necessary to achieve through that 
person. On the other hand, a person guided by morality of intrinsic 
valuing treats the other as an end. For example, in a leader/subordinate 
relationship, the leader, rather than coercion or manipulation through 
his or her position of authority, might offer subordinates good reasons for 
acting one way or another, and leave it to her or him to evaluate those 
reasons and act accordingly (MacIntyre, 1984). In this way the values, 
opinions, and contribution of subordinates are intrinsically valued. 





Emotional Intelligence Meets Virtue Ethics 


We are indeed concerned that introducing the Goleman et al. (2002) 
concept of EI to teaching may formalize emotivism, just as MacIntyre 
(1984) warned us about subjectivity and the lack of criterion. However, 
we believe that this can be addressed by reinforcing the understanding 
Goleman et al. (2002) has noted—that a leader’s, or educator’s feelings 
are not private; they have public consequences. Awareness of this pro- 
vides a criterion of transparency, authenticity, and honesty that can 
be called upon when we work with people to cultivate their ethics and 
emotional intelligence. To some extent it imposes an internal-external 
measure on the educator to be honest with him or herself and with 
others. For example, if I as a teacher, am consistently disinterested in 
teaching or do not have the best interests of my students at heart, this 
internal state of mind will be felt by the students and my effectiveness 
as a teacher will be compromised. Ethical teaching then becomes not 
just a matter of technique but of state of mind of the teacher. Further, 
addressing MacIntyre’s concerns (1984), once individuals realize the 
nature of the open relationship they have with others, they are likely 
to see students and followers intrinsically rather than instrumentally 
and understand that they are making moral decisions. We believe that 
the contemplative exercises advocated by Vokey (2001) will strengthen 
and support this important understanding. The resulting congruence of 
educators’ values and the nature of their relationships with themselves 
and others cannot be hidden, and will constitute as the positive force in 
emotional contagion. 

We believe that personal experience and knowledge of the need 
for intrinsic valuing of others is a foundation of ethics but it does not 
replace the need for practice and an intellectual understanding of vir- 
tue ethics. We would need to impose on ourselves engaged in the task 
of increasing EI the ethical norms that we normally think of as part 
of the tradition of virtue ethics such as compassion, courage, honesty, 
and wisdom and include an examination of our values and life purpose 
in light of these norms. In addition, given our plural society, we would 
want to develop a broad knowledge of other ethical systems such as 
deontology, utility ethics, and the ethics of dominant religions. We 
believe that adding the extra dimension of ethical considerations, 
based on MacIntyre’s work (1984, 1988), to the Golemanian EI project 
would address MacIntyre’s concern that leaders make moral decisions 
solely on subjective feelings and attitudes and are not subject to ex- 
ternal criteria. Hence, the development of EI has the potential to be 
a moral practice. This could result in a significant shift in thinking. 
Yet the present reality has not made this shift. MacIntyre (1984) is 
right in observing that, for much of the twentieth century, managers 
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and educators viewed those under them instrumentally. He consid- 
ered educators and managers to fall into a character category that 
exemplifies the fundamental values of an era (1984): for our era, it is 
instrumentalism. For example, acontemporary educator may typically 
be concerned with the well-being of students only in as much as their 
grades and success provide a good reflection on him or her. 

Based on our comparison of Golemanian EI to MacIntyre’s (1984, 
1988) virtue ethics we have three considerations that militate against 
implementing virtue ethics and EI in contemporary educational envi- 
ronments: (a) traditional management practices that see those under 
them as instruments; (b) our culture that values external goods over 
internal goods; (c) and the institutions themselves that can only seek 
external goods. In these environments, it is not difficult to imagine 
that the concept of EI itself will be instrumentally utilized as a means 
to achieve higher output, yet its underlying principle appears to lead 
in a broader direction whereby the well-being of those working in an 
institution are its primary concern, and the achievement of better per- 
formance is secondary. The difference between applying EI to obtain 
improved productivity over the objective of assisting employees achieve 
well being has significant implications particularly in the context of 
a culture and organizations that are instrumentally driven. Perhaps 
this tension can be resolved through the Goleman’s observation that 
the self-management of EI “enables transparency, which is not only a 
virtue but also an organizational strength. Transparency—an authentic 
openness to others about one’s feelings, beliefs, and actions—allows 
integrity, or the sense that one can be trusted” (Goleman et al., 2002, p. 
47). This attribute relies on impulse control, and allows one to live his 
or her values. As well, it means one is comfortable with the questions 
transparency pose (Goleman et al., 2002). We also identified means of 
augmenting and generalizing MacIntyre’s (1984, 1988) virtue ethics by 
recommending the introduction of contemplative disciplines as a means 
of balancing the intellectual emphasis with reference to the quality of 
human experience. 


Implications for Education 


At the beginning of this article we suggested that how a teacher feels 
is not a private matter: rather, it has public consequences that impacts 
students’ performance, and the learning environment might be shaped 
as much or more by resonance of the educator’s feelings and emotions 
than their words and actions. Given this, we suggested that educators 
have a responsibility as part of their training and life long learning to 
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develop their EI. Further, with the exception of concerns regarding the 
role of a tradition, we have argued that the development of EI should be 
a moral practice as defined by MacIntyre (1984). Thus, those develop- 
ing their EI may be implicitly learning virtue ethics. With respect to 
education in the virtues, MacIntyre held that the fully virtuous person 
acts on the basis of knowledge of the good (Vokey, 2001) and that both 
intellectual virtues and virtues of character are required to achieve this 
end. Intellectual virtues are acquired through teaching and the virtues 
of character through habitual exercise (MacIntyre, 1984). MacIntyre (as 
cited in Vokey, 2001) held that these forms of moral education cannot be 
separated because “character building requires both the practice of virtuous 
acts and intellectual knowledge” (pp. 159-160). As we have seen earlier, 
MacIntyre (1984) held that virtue ethics is developed within the context 
of one’s life purpose, and exercised over one’s life and within the context 
of a community and a tradition. In terms of developing one’s EI, Gole- 
man et al. (2002) held that it is developed within the context of one’s life 
purpose, requires knowledge and practice, and is best conducted with the 
benefit ofa positive supportive community that help people make positive 
changes, particularly if the relationships are filled with candour, trust, 
and psychological safety” (p. 163). It is noteworthy that these communi- 
ties appear to be formed outside the formal structure of the work place, 
perhaps because many work places do not provide the required sense of 
psychological safety and personal and existential engagement. 

Both MacIntyre (1984) and Goleman et al. (2002) contemplated 
providing a context within which their respective concepts are to be 
developed. MacIntyre, (1984) however, proposed a much more rigorous 
context in the form of a philosophical argument and cultural tradition 
than Goleman et al. (2002) who proposed ad hoc support groups. We 
agree with MacIntyre (1984) that current cultural and institutional norms 
make the development of virtue ethics in our society difficult; however 
we believe that this concern may be addressed through the provision of 
formal support for those developing EI and virtue ethics. Therefore, we 
recommend, for instance with respect to teacher education, virtue ethics 
to be explicitly incorporated with the concept of EI, and that teacher 
education as an institution should house a community dedicated to sup- 
port those developing virtues, or goods internal to practices which define 
relationships to students, teachers, and administrators. Based on the 
arguments presented in this paper, we offer the following guidelines to 
learning communities interested in implementing EI integrated with 
virtue ethics: 


e Clearly define its purpose consistent with virtue ethics; 
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Be led by a leader with strong EI and exemplary ethics; 
Provide support for development of one’s life purpose; 
Provide training and a space for contemplative practices; 
Include teaching of theory and practice of ethics; 


e Include teaching the theory and practice of developing one’s 
KI or one of its derivatives as part of its program; 


e Provide life-long support for teachers through programs as 
they encounter ethical and emotional issues in the workplace. 


In sum, virtue ethics and EI appear to bear significant similarities. 
Given this, we argue that the project of cultivating EI will benefit from 
an explicit recognition that it is indeed virtue ethics. As an implication 
for teacher education, we propose the need for an appropriately struc- 
tured community to support teachers in developing ethics and emotional 
competencies. We have provided broad recommendations on what this 
might look like, but much needs to be done to fill in the details. 


Notes 


' CASEL gathers scientific evidence to demonstrate the contributions of social 
and emotional learning to students’ academic and social success and provides 
practitioners and school administrators with the resources to improve and expand 
social emotional learning. For example, recent research sponsored by CASEL ex- 
amined the impact ofsocial emotional learning (SEL) programs on K-8 students in 
the US. This work examined 317 studies involving 324,303 students and observed 
improvement in student’s social-emotional skills, attitudes about self and others, 
connection to school, positive social behavior, and academic performance (Payton 
et al., 2008). CASEL argues that teachers’ social and emotional competence (SEC) 
contributes to creating a climate conducive to learning and promotes positive 
development outcomes among students and proposes that programs be created 
to develop teachers’ SEC (Jennings & Greenberg, 2009). 

* Cohen (2006), Director of CASEL draws a close association between SEL 
and ethical development. 

* One of the ethical frameworks that we have considered for our project of 
fortifying Goleman’s (2002) EI theory with an ethical theory is ethics of care as 
developed by Noddings (Noddings, 2002; Noddings, 2006; Noddings, 2006; Nod- 
dings, 2010)), a prominent theorist and proponent of ethics of care (from here 
on, EC). Our pragmatic decision, however, is not to utilize this theory, despite 
the fact that ethics of care has some similarities to EI. For example, EC does 
accord priority to emotion over reason, and also emphasizes the relational aspect 
of learning to be moral. However, we found that MacIntyre’s (1984) Aristotelian 
based virtue ethics to be far more congruent with EI, and, as this paper will 
show, to have the right features that we are looking for with which to modify and 
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augment EI. These features mostly have to do with rigorous and even painstak- 
ing cultivation of individual moral agency that virtue ethics articulates. EC, in 
contrast, is not focused on such cultivation as it sees care as innate and emergent 
from human sociality, and just needs to be extended appropriately for it to be a 
moral force. Not incidentally, Noddings denies that care is a virtue (Halwani, 
2003). Virtue ethics, however, relies on individuals striving for their personal 
ideal and an understanding of the nature of consciousness. These differences 
informa different emphasis and approach to moral education—a topic eminently 
worth exploring but not within this paper with its particular objective. 

'“From a moral perspective, EI lacks moral depth and does not exclude 
the possibility that a calculated Machiavellian personality can be deemed 
emotionally intelligent. From an educational perspective, the paucity of solid 
empirical research on the efficiency of SEL programs adds further doubts to the 
psychological and moral ones about the viability of EI training in the classroom” 
(Kristjansson, 2006, p.55) The validity of the construct was further criticized by 
Waterhouse who supports Kristjansson’s observations regarding its inadequa- 
cies in promoting moral development and further states that “emotional intel- 
ligence theories have inadequate empirical support and are not consistent with 
cognitive neuroscience findings” and should not be applied in education (2006 
p.247). In response empirical research is cited to refute the neuroscience and 
moral criticisms (Cherniss, Extein, Goleman, & Weissberg, 2006), however we 
believe that philosophic concerns regarding the lack of moral depth of EI were 
not specifically or adequately addressed in this paper. 

» Feminists have been rightly pointing out that the classic western philosophi- 
cal traditions’ separation of intellect and emotion, and devaluation of the latter, is 
concomitant with devaluation of the female gender (Martin 1981, Noddings 2002). 
We the authors of this paper agree. We also agree that there may be manifest 
gender differences (whether socially constructed or biologically based) in terms 
of all manners of social practices, including how we participate in the world and 
care for things and beings. Ethics of care centralizes gender difference, and is 
committed to honouring the feminine way of being moral—caring. Coming from 
our Asian philosophical perspective, however, we do not see care as a gendered 
capacity. Nor do we see the feminine as essentially belonging to females. ‘Femi- 
nine’ and ‘masculine’ are archetypal psychological principles that both males and 
females embody and need to work with in cultivating moral agency. 
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in Education for Trust and Respect 


Sheron Fraser-Burgess 
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Introduction 


In an educational setting with students from a variety of cultural, 
ethnic, and social backgrounds, there is the abiding challenge of fostering 
mutual respect in spite of conflicting beliefs. The extent of the disagreement 
falls along a continuum. A limited kind can be sub-cultural differences 
among members of the same culture. For example, some Caucasian stu- 
dents from one geographical region or socioeconomic status hold one view, 
relative to their culture, about appropriate forms of cultural expression 
that differs from Caucasians in the other regions. Another form of cultural 
difference would be the broader definition of family held by cultures from 
South and Latin American countries compared with a definition of fam- 
ily, as primarily nuclear, that characterizes the American middle-class 
ideal. In the American context, the competition among cultural groups 
(e.g., Caucasians, African Americans, Native Americans, those of so-called 
“Hispanic” descent from the Caribbean, South and Latin America) over 
whose narrative will be socially and politically determinant constitutes 
a form of cultural conflict. The Jewish and Palestinian cultures, which 
have differing religious beliefs and political views regarding Jerusalem, 
are exemplars of extreme cultural differences. 

In Nicholas Appleton’s (1983) view, “cultural conflict” occurs when 
there is disagreement “between different cultural groups; when culturally, 
ethnically, or racially identifiable groups clash over material rewards, 
status, power or values” (p. 157). The most significant aspect of Appleton’s 
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definition of cultural conflict for the purpose of this article is that the 
conflict is based on the cultural, ethnic, or racial distinctiveness of the 
contending parties. The question I am addressing is: In the context of 
differing conceptions of the good life in a democracy, on what basis can 
education encourage mutual respect for the beliefs of others without 
illiberally imposing a particular moral or political view? Or, relatedly, 
how should respect be fostered in a democracy given the differences 
among ways of life? 

As a proponent of democratic deliberation, Amy Gutmann maintains 
that schools can promote respect through implementing the principles 
and procedures of deliberative democracy in a “politics of recognition” or 
publicacknowledgement of minority cultural beliefs and their significance 
for political, social, and educational policy. For Gutmann (2004), this ap- 
proach recognizes “the role that cultural differences have played in shaping 
society and the world in which children live” (p. 71). | argue that despite 
Gutmann’s cogent efforts to accommodate a plurality of cultural views in 
the politics of recognition within a deliberative democratic framework, for 
a multicultural democratic society, Gutmann’s form of deliberation falls 
short of the moral ideal of civic equality that fosters mutual respect. I 
develop and elaborate upon this critique of Gutmann below. 


Democratic Deliberation, Gutmann, and Respect 


The body of Gutman’s work on democratic deliberation fits within 
a fairly recent discourse on morally legitimate forms of government in 
society. Over the last 30 years, democratic deliberation theory emerged 
in the political philosophy literature as participatory politics has gained 
prominence on the political front. It has done so as a counter reaction to 
liberalism and its institutions, in the 1950s and 1960s, that were intended 
to promote and preserve human flourishing but instead were exposed 
as failed bureaucracies (e.g., military, education, Congress). As Bohman 
and Rehg (1996) explain in their seminal text on deliberative democracy, 
two central tenets characterize deliberative democracy. The first is “that 
deliberation constrains citizens to cast their proposals in relation to the 
common good” and the second is that “deliberation should improve deci- 
sion-making” (p. xiv).' Gutman’s work is particularly concerned with the 
second claim, particularly given the fact of pluralism in society. 

On the face of it, Gutmann (1987/1999) appears to be offering a 
plausible basis for respect of cultures in democratic deliberation. Cul- 
ture “roughly speaking, consists of patterns of thinking, speaking and 
acting that are associated with a human community larger than a few 
families” (p. 304).2 Gutmann (1999) believes that respect is “the most 
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basic premise of democratic education and further that an ideal democ- 
racy is a “deliberative democracy, offering opportunities for its citizens 
to deliberate about the content of democratic justice and to defend their 
best understanding of justice at any given time” (p. 306) To promote 
respect, one way to approach cultural difference is through a “politics of 
recognition.” Gutmann (1999) believes that Democratic education sup- 
ports a politics of recognition based on respect for individuals and their 
equal rights as citizens” (p. 306). In education, this approach involves for 
example, acknowledging a diversity of beliefs in schooling curriculum, 
and the inclusion of women’s lives and contributions. 

The politics of recognition is only one component of Gutmann’s ideal 
of fostering respect. One other aspect is the demand that cultural beliefs 
should be challengeable in a nod to the political preeminence of delibera- 
tive democracy. Gutmann believes that parties exhibit respect when they 
approach deliberative discourse with willingness to alter their beliefs in 
face of contravening evidence. In education, according to Gutmann (1999), 
“Open-minded learningin a multicultural setting—to which students bring 
competing presuppositions and convictions—is a prelude to democratic 
deliberation” (p. 307). Students are to be deliberatively engaged in the 
critical scrutiny of their beliefs as well as those of others. The upshot of 
Gutmann’s form of deliberation is that equitable treatment of cultural 
beliefs is procedurally engendered in that all cultural claims are given 
prima facie equal consideration in coming to the deliberation table, but 
beliefs are weighed on their merits in a manner consistent with the shared 
interests of the entire community and implicitly on the basis of norms of 
values and reasoning. Gutmann (2003) calls this framework of evaluating 
beliefs a matter of granting civic equality (p. 57). 

Civic equality, Gutmann (2003) holds, is ademand for fairness, which 
supports claims that are “shared with and pertain to us as members of 
the community” (p. 57). Civic equality can “only be jointly held by indi- 
viduals; it cannot be held in isolation” (p. 58). In Gutmann’s view, it is the 
appropriate work of schools to develop deliberative skills in children so 
that they can be better future citizens. The section below discusses the 
moral and epistemological challenges to promoting respect for cultural 
identity in Gutmann’s account. I show how trading recognition for a 
disposition to revise cultural beliefs in deliberation can raises issue of 
hegemony and oppression in a school setting. 


Culture, Identity, and Group Beliefs 


The shortcomings in Gutmann’s basis for mutual respect, as | 
view them, stem from the ways that Gutmann’s politics of recognition 
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navigates the political value it places on cultures. One component, the 
normative and liberal basis of the social contract, obliges the state to 
treat everyone equally. Contemporary liberalism fundamentally asserts 
that the liberal state is committed to a narrow set of universal rights 
for all of its citizens. As citizens, this freedom and equality, 


Refer only to our common characteristics—our universal needs, regard- 
less of our particular cultural identities, for “primary goods” such as 
income, health care, education, religious freedom, freedom of conscience, 
speech, press, and association, due process, the right to vote, and the 
right to hold public office. These are the interests shared by almost all 
people regardless of our particular race, religion, ethnicity, or gender. 
(Gutmann, 1994, p.4) 


In a second aspect, Gutmann goes beyond contemporary liberalism to 
argue that citizenship entitles individuals to the additional primary good 
of a “secure cultural context” within which to realize their aspirations. 
However this right obtains only when the “content” of the culture does 
not violate the rights of others (1994, p. 5). 

Navigating liberal democratic constraints upon the acknowledge- 
ment of cultural difference runs into difficulty at this point. On one hand 
the politics of recognition meets the ideological constraints of liberal- 
ism by granting members of cultural groups the allowances that their 
identities demand. On the other hand, Gutmann argues for limits on 
protecting cultural expression. For example in the area of free speech 
rights, permissible cultural practices or beliefs are to be respected while 
impermissible ones are to be merely tolerated. 


Toleration extends to the widest range of views, as long as they stop 
short of threats and other direct and discernible harms to individuals. 
Respect is far more discriminating. Although we need not agree with 
a position to respect it, we must understand it as reflecting a moral 
point of view ...A multicultural society is bound to include a wide 
range of such respectable moral disagreements, which offers us the 
opportunity to defend our views before morally serious people with 
whom we disagree and thereby learn from our differences. In this way 
we make a virtue out of the necessity of our moral disagreements. 
(Gutmann, 1994, p. 22) 


Having to distinguish between those beliefs worthy of toleration and 
those of respect burdens the politics of recognition with the task of mor- 
ally evaluating the cultural beliefs of minorities. Problematic here is 
who makes the determination that a particular belief is a “moral point 
of view” and how is the determination to be made. 

Where there is cultural conflict the factors of who determines the 
moral legitimacy of a claim and the basis for doing so profoundly influ- 
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ence whether a given cultural view is taken seriously. Racial profiling 
is an example of the significance of who determines that a cultural view 
qualifies as a moral point of view and how. While few would disagree with 
taking steps to prevent racial profiling when it occurs, whether an event 
is experienced as racial profiling makes addressing the problem murky. 
At stake is the privilege of having one’s perspectives taken seriously in 
deliberation where one presents reasons for beliefs that are collectively 
weighed and mediated to mitigate its harmful effects in society, 

The recent incident in Cambridge, Massachusetts, of Dr. Henry Louis 
Gates, Harvard professor, and Sergeant James Crowley, Cambridge 
police officer, exemplifies the subjectivity of racial profiling (Natta & 
Goodnough, 2009). Gates was placed under arrest after the police came 
to his house upon reports of a possible burglary at his residence. After 
furnishing his identification to the officer inside his home, Gates was 
arrested outside on charges, later dropped, of disorderly conduct. Gates 
experienced the incident as a case of racism, while the police officer 
believed he was fulfilling his professional duty. The views of the larger 
American community were generally split along racial lines, with African 
Americans believing that Crowley acted upon racist assumptions and 
Whites saluting Crowley and in some cases believing that he was the 
victim of racial stereotypes against Whites. Contingent upon which point 
of view is decisive, either Crowley or Gates’ claims would not be worthy 
of respect and their assertions would not warrant public discussion. 
The political fallout of the incident had a negative impact on President 
Obama’s standing in the public’s eyes. Obama weighed in by validating 
Gates’ perspective as entitled to more of a benefit of the doubt from the 
officer. A CNN poll showed that by far Whites viewed Obama as being 
a less credible President (Steinhauser, 2009). 

The politics of recognition implies a paradigm in which there are 
two parties (those doing the recognition and others being recognized). 
Clearly the recognizers are the majority, who would also be the ones 
to decide whether the minority beliefs meet Gutmann’s conditions of 
respect by not being sexist, racist, homophobic, etc.* Liberal democracy 
in principle presupposes that the majority judgments are made from 
neutral stance. In the list of cultural identities that Gutmann (1994) 
offers, White identity is not made explicit as an identity group that can 
have culture-specific interests in deliberation or should think critically 
about the racial implications of deliberated consensus. However with- 
out an awareness of the distinction between the majority culture and 
the liberal democratic one, the particular cultural lens of the majority 
prevails and shapes public policy in its own image. Scholars have re- 
cently explored extensively the resistance that many Whites have to 
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acknowledging the cohesiveness of their identity.* When Whites fail to 
acknowledge their cultural identity there can be cultural bias in the 
evaluation of the minority cultural claims. 

In the context of 21st century struggles for a more fair and just so- 
ciety, such debates about racial profiling demonstrate that incumbent in 
a discourse of the politics of recognition is a minority-majority dialectic 
informed by issues of power and interests that skew not only the outcome 
of deliberation but also whether some beliefs are even viewed worthy of 
‘areful public consideration.” 

In education, this issue also arises in the competition among so- 
cio-economic groups (e.g., poor, working class, middle-class, and upper 
‘-lass) concerning whose ideology will be socially and politically domi- 
nant. Historically, the dominant mythology of education in America is 
a narrative of forward social progress that at the very least overlooks 
or fails to attend to the schooling trajectory of many poor and working 
class children and their families. Even the middle class way of life is 
perpetuated on a sub-text of consumption and consumer credit that sup- 
ports the basis of our economy but can substantively limit the meaning 
of being middle class to one of perpetual financial indebtedness.°® 


Democratic Deliberation, Comprehensiveness, and Identity 


The second argument of this article is that deliberation raises epis- 
temological issues that are the source of political, and therefore moral, 
flaws in the politics of recognition. The argument above concerns the 
efficacy of the politics of recognition in deliberation for fostering respect 
for the minority view. Addressing the expectation in liberal democracy 
that minority group beliefs can always be responsive to deliberation, this 
part of the article asserts that deliberation so conceived is problematic. 
The epistemology of deliberation privileges individual claims acquired 
through evidence gathering. One consequence of this advantage is that a 
culture most acquainted with providing reasons-based evidence is most 
likely to fare best in deliberation. As a process that is incumbent upon 
objective criteria for reasons for beliefs or evidence, deliberation does 
not conventionally include cultural reasons for trust as causal source 
of beliefs. This epistemological constraint is where a political quandary 
has moral implications. 

Cultural beliefs that underwrite group identity can be outside the 
purview of mutual deliberation because group members justifiably 
base those beliefs upon reasons for trusting members of their own 
cultures rather than for the belief.’ Deliberation under the terms of 
liberal democracy does not treat such group members fairly when it 
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presupposes that cultural beliefs are revisable solely on the basis of 
good reasons for the beliefs as compared with evidence that those they 
trust are reliable sources. As a consequence, deliberation can constrain 
the group member’s defense of his or her context of choice. Additionally, 
group members can be forced to accept majority cultural beliefs being 
couched in liberal norms rather than instantiating some objective or 
universal political good.* So construed, deliberation between majority 
and minority cultures can reflect asymmetrical reasoning, where the 
minority trust-caused beliefs do not have currency, while those of the 
majority do. 

Gutmann’s conception of cultural beliefs as justifiably revisable is 
underwritten by the view that cultural identity is not comprehensive. If 
comprehensiveness of cultures were to obtain, then challenging defini- 
tive cultural beliefs would equate to proposing limits on the freedom of 
the cultural group member. Denying the comprehensiveness of cultural 
identity removes coercion as a possible criticism of deliberative democ- 
racy as enforcing a given form of life on minorities. 

Gutmann’s own account of comprehensiveness is not explicitly 
defined in any of her works. However she uses as a point of departure 
the view that it is equivalent to beliefs being “all-encompassing” in 
the sense that Avishai Margalit and Joseph Raz (1994) offer (p. 133). 
Gutmann explains that, “They consider a cultural identity group to be 
a group that represents a way of life that is (close to) ‘encompassing’ 
or ‘comprehensive’ (terms that are used interchangeably)” (p. 38). Mar- 
galit and Raz claim that the kinds of groups that exhibit features such 
as cohesiveness, mutual recognition, membership that is not based on 
achievement, and acommon character are “encompassing groups’ (p.133). 
In such groups, “Individuals find in them a culture which shapes to a 
large degree their tastes and opportunities, and which provides an anchor 
for their self-identification and the safety of effortless, secure belong- 
ing” (p. 133). While, as Raz and Margalit, offer “It may be no more than 
a brute fact that people’s sense of their identity is bound up with their 
sense of belonging to encompassing groups and that their self-respect 
is affected by the esteem in which these groups are held” (p.134), Gutt- 
mann maintains that group identity is not all-encompassing. Because 
culture is not all encompassing, it cannot be comprehensive. Freedom 
and cultural identity are not related in this way.’ 

Gutmann (2003) claims that, in deliberative democracy, the benefits of 
culture, such as providing a context of choice, social security, and a basis 
of self-respect are all appropriately acknowledged. Central to civic equal- 
ity as amoral notion and a politics of recognition is the aim of respecting 
cultural identity. Thus a “singularity of cultural identity ... largely does 
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not exist,” and “individuals do not need to depend on a single encompass- 
ing culture to enjoy their freedom” (p. 48). 

By my lights, Gutmann far too quickly concedes the equation of 
encompassing and comprehensiveness to Margalit and Raz, so that for 
a cultural identity to be comprehensive is for it to be all-encompassing. I 
view cultural identity as comprehensive but not-all encompassing because 
comprehensive refers to the role cultural beliefs can play in reasoning. 
As I argue below, comprehensiveness is a function of the availability of 
and exposure to experiences and evidence for one’s beliefs and trust in 
one’s group members. An all-encompassing cultural identity entails a 
level of isolation of cultures that is highly unlikely in the 21st century. 
However comprehensiveness involves not physically isolation but an 
epistemological resistance, well founded in experience and in networks 
of trust-worthy relationships, to considering claims beyond one’s cultur- 
ally based beliefs. It would follow then that Gutmann’s claims about the 
civic equality that deliberation provides to cultures are far too sweeping. 
In her form of deliberation, limits on the freedom of the cultural group 
member remain firmly in place when there is such culturally-based 
resistance to amending beliefs because the salient cultural identity is 
comprehensive. 

A source of the comprehensiveness of group beliefs, | maintain, are the 
beliefs that members of cultural groups have in common with each other. 
Group beliefs are those beliefs that are held together with others. Cultural 
group beliefs are a particular form of group beliefs in that they are not 
only held jointly, but in addition, being a member of a cultural identity 
group also meets the conditions of “mutual identification” as Gutmann 
(2003) terms it—or the terms of shared identity. These include forms of 
politically significant identities such gender, race, class, ethnicity, and 
sexual orientation (p. 9). As argued by Margaret Gilbert (2002), groups 
broadly construed constitute plural subjects. Being a member of a plural 
subject is to be jointly committed to that group (e.g. gender, race, class, 
ethnicity). The terms of commitment to the group generate expectations, 
rules and obligations for the individual to act and believe jointly with the 
group. According to Gilbert (2000) in Sociality and Responsibility: 


Ajointcommitment is, precisely, joint. It is the commitment of more than 
one person. This has consequences for the “individual” commitments 
that derive from a joint commitment: I cannot be subject to such an 
“individual” commitment independent of all other people, and I cannot 
unilaterally rescind such a commitment. It stands or falls only with the 
underlying joint commitment, which itself can only be rescinded by us 
(the parties) to do it. With respect to the content of a joint commitment, 
in general a joint commitment is a commitment of certain parties to 
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do something as a body. (It may sometimes be less awkward to speak 
of being jointly committed to doing something jointly or together). (p. 
32, Emphasis mine) 


Gilbert claims that the decision to be jointly committed “generates rea- 
sons” for the person, who is a member of the plural subject, acting or 
believing as he or she does. Plural subjectivity applies to all collections 
of individuals who implicitly or explicitly enjoy the joint commitment 
of its members. 

Although for Gilbert there is no distinction made among kinds of social 
groups,'’ in my view cultural groups are a special kind of social group for 
which fulfilling the criterion of the political identity is a necessary condi- 
tion of group membership. The cultural plural subject holds beliefs that 
pertain to a comparatively wider range of belief states or actions than 
ordinary social groups that are randomly and temporarily formed. 

In my view the comprehensiveness of the beliefs derives from the 
individual holding beliefs in common with others of shared identity. The 
joint nature of these beliefs translates to a relationship of trust that bears 
on the ways members ofa group identity acquire beliefs. Trust is variously 
conceived as an epistemological notion in which one comes to hold beliefs 
because of others rather than on the basis of evidence (Origgi, 2004, p. 61) 
and as a form of social capital (Putnam, 2000). An extensive discussion of 
the social and epistemological implications of trust is beyond the scope 
of this article.'! Positively, Origgi (2004) argues that there is a pragmatic 
account of trust nurtured within cognitive networks that underwrites its 
epistemic efficiency in the cognitive division of labor and that is sugges- 
tive of its epistemic value. Negatively, it can be noted that Putnam (2000) 
convincingly argued that there was a trust deficiency in American society 
born of the increasing balkanization of social relations. 

In my view, group members simply have more evidence for the 
trustworthiness of the source of their cultural beliefs. Thus a robust 
intentionality to believe together with others of one’s group is present 
when cultural/ethnic group members, as soon as they are cognitively 
mature, become aware that they share a canon of beliefs with others in 
their group in a way that defines their membership within the group. 
For cultural/ethnic group members this intentionality is quite pervasive. 
While mutual identification is not sufficient for comprehensiveness 
combined with intentionality, identity group membership is a significant 
epistemological factor in shaping the way that cultural group members 
think about cultural beliefs and limiting the context within which they 
make meaningful choices. 

Cultural beliefs are not therefore all encompassing, however, in the 
sense that cultural group members are not conclusively closed to alter- 
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native evidence that is presented to prevailing cultural beliefs. Such 
claims may indeed come from within the culture, but the presumption 
of democracy and the presentation of alternative views alone are not 
sufficient to inspire trust and ultimately at times have to be imposed 
upon a dissenting cultural group member. 

This account of comprehensiveness as involving a reasoning process 
in which cultural practices and stories can be the epistemological basis 
for the individual’s beliefs is consistent with a seminal account of com- 
prehensiveness presented by Rawls in Political Liberalism. According 
to Rawls (1993), a doctrine is comprehensive, 


When it includes conceptions of what is of value in human life, and 
ideals of personal character, as well as ideals of friendship and of 
familial and associational relationships, and much else that is to in- 
form our conduct, and in the limit to our life as a whole. A conception 
is fully comprehensive if it covers all recognized values and virtues 
within one rather precisely articulated system; whereas a conception 
is only partially comprehensive when it comprises a number of, but 
by no means all, nonpolitical values and virtues and is rather loosely 
articulated. (p. 13) 


Rawls maintains that political liberalism is not proposing a comprehensive 
doctrine of the good, in that it is freestanding and does not appeal to any 
broad concept of value for its justification. Ostensibly Rawls distinguishes 
his political liberalism from comprehensive doctrines so painstakingly 
because were political liberalism to favor any one view, it would cease to 
be a just political ideal.” If I am right in my argument above, then the 
implications of comprehensive doctrines are even more thoroughgoing 
for liberalism than Rawls offers in that accepting solely evidence-based 
reasons in deliberation may not be sufficiently inclusive procedure. 

As | explained above, my second argument is that although cultural 
beliefs may not irrevocably dictate a way of life, the weight of reasons 
tends to favor trust in the culture as a source of group member beliefs. 
Under these conditions, cultural beliefs are epistemologically comprehen- 
sive so that cultural beliefs can be impervious to deliberative scrutiny, 
conventionally conceived. Forcing cultures to conform to the outcome of 
deliberation with this form of doxastic orthodoxy would then immorally 
constrain their freedom and fail to respect their belief system. I elaborate 
upon this inference below. 


Epistemological Comprehensiveness and Respectful Deliberation 


Comprehensiveness conceived epistemologically has implications for 
what kind of deliberation exemplifies civic equality. One implication of 
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a epistemological view of comprehensiveness is that deliberation based 
on a non-comprehensive conception of culture is not sufficient of itself 
to create the conditions for fair terms of cooperation, When there are 
conflicting group beliefs, given that the truth of the matter may not be 
conclusively obtained, the culturally polarized nature of the conflict 
could be demeaning for one or the other culture. In an educational 
environment where students are placed in a multicultural setting with 
others who can have conflicting group beliefs, the social relations are 
made more complex by some students being from groups that are, for 
example, mainstream and others from groups that are marginalized. 

Hypothetically, in non-comprehensive deliberation, the non-main- 
stream student is challenged by a standard of the good from outside of 
her culture and within the mainstream culture. The non-mainstream 
student then faces a crisis. The student must transcend his or her cul- 
tural beliefs. This effort can be fraught with social exclusion, cognitive 
leaps, and a seeming surrender to hegemony because as, I have argued, 
the student’s beliefs are not his beliefs alone. Because cultural beliefs 
are held together with others, the process of non-comprehensive de- 
liberation becomes for her a conflict of cultures, giving up the cultural 
belief that is now considered flawed for one that is acceptable to the 
mainstream culture. 

For the privileged or dominant culture in non-comprehensive scru- 
tiny, the same cannot be generally said for members of the majority to 
the same extent. While by their very status non-mainstream students 
or minorities can subject their cultural canon to critical examination, 
mainstream culture members are not making such a cultural Faustian 
choice. Majority culture members generally affirm and not challenge 
their culture when they assess their beliefs. For the non-mainstream 
culture, engaging in this process is not merely becoming a critical thinker. 
It can mean substantively rejecting one’s culture or, alternately, taking 
on a performative stance where the student surrenders his cultural 
independence in order to conform to the local standard."* 

The result is that critical scrutiny using the relevant criteria can be 
limited in the extent to which it transcends the majority culture for the 
majority student, particularly where his racial and cultural beliefs are 
concerned. Critically evaluating the evidence for one’s cultural beliefs 
seems to have resonance most for students who are non-Western and 
minority. 

McLaren’s (1995) critique of schooling proposes that the mainstream, 
majority or the most socially powerful cultures often win in the conflict of 
cultural beliefs. They can do so, not because their beliefs are more war- 
ranted, but because of their relatively higher social standing. McLaren 
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claims that, though the questions of education seem answered in terms 
of liberal/liberal democratic principles, on the ground of schooling, out- 
comes systemically reflect the interests of the powerful, mainstream and 
majority. The impact of this bifurcation of value between principles and 
practice in education is especially nefarious given that student identity 
is developmentally unformed.'* That schools will influence student iden- 
tity is a developmental fact, but it is the duty of schools to shape that 
identity responsibly. Doing so with respect for minority and majority 
students alike should involve helping students negotiate aspects of their 
identity by incorporating trust-based reasons in deliberation. 

A further problem is also raised by testimony playing a central role 
in education. If teachers are of a different cultural background than 
their students, then the teachers’ cultural background can become a 
hurdle to be overcome, particularly in middle school grades and higher. 
In some cases, students have testimony-dependent reasons not to trust 
teachers and other adults who are not of their culture. 


Conclusion 


I began this article with the question: In the context of differing 
conceptions of the good life in a democracy, on what basis can education 
encourage mutual respect for the beliefs of others without illiberally 
imposing a particular moral or political view? Or, relatedly, how should 
respect be fostered given the differences among ways of life? I proposed 
that the politics of recognition is a flawed construct and inadequate for 
engendering civic equality. In deliberative democracy, a joint commitment 
to identity groups is one of the social/psychological factors, which acts as a 
constraint on the group member to fully believe his or her group’s beliefs. 
One’s identity is at least in part constituted by the ideas and beliefs of the 
groups of which one is a part. One’s group identity may not encompass the 
totality of one’s personal identity, but the group identity aspect of personal 
identity can result in group beliefs being comprehensive. The joint com- 
mitment obliges the group member to hold to group beliefs or to make 
decisions about his or her group membership in light of what is believed 
together with others. If Gilbert’s plural subject theory is right—that being 
a member of a group generates an obligation to believe and act in ways 
that have been sanctioned by the group—then the fact that cultural group 
beliefs are not all-encompassing, in Gutmann’s sense, fails to be germane 
to the role of group beliefs in our web of beliefs. 

Cultural group beliefs are comprehensive in that group beliefs are 
central in human reasoning. They are more deeply embedded in our web 
of beliefs. The distinction between comprehensive-all encompassing and 
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merely comprehensive beliefs in shaping reasoning is that in the case of 
the latter the group member can justify revising the group beliefs. This 
switching allegiance typically involves finding new sources of trustworthy 
testimony. On the other hand the notion of all encompassing would mean 
that the beliefs of the group member would be inaccessible to change 
and unrevisable. Gutmann is correct that culture is not all encompass- 
ing, but culture does shape reasons in such a way that changing one’s 
cultural view is difficult. 

Gutmann is therefore wrong in claiming that deliberative democracy 
premised on a principle of recognition engenders the fair consideration 
of cultural beliefs. Deliberative democracy wrongly presupposes that 
cultural members take part in deliberation merely as political agents 
who hold their cultural beliefs solely on the basis of reasons that typi- 
cally may be assessed in deliberation. Rather participants can be cultural 
agents in possession of group beliefs acquired through trust in one’s 
group members. 

Hypothetically, trust beliefs may not initially respond to the delibera- 
tive process in diverse settings because the cultural agent does not have 
the same trust for those outside of her culture. Where cultural group 
members are forced into the deliberative framework of reasons for belief 
alone, the majority or more dominant group may coerce members of the 
minority culture to adopt practices and beliefs they do not reasonably 
accept, or they may feel pressured to do so. 

This difficulty has significance for teaching deliberation as a means 
of fostering respect in a multicultural society in several ways. First the 
presuppositions of democratic deliberation may be oppressive. Where 
the views of democracy are not universally shared, the majority culture’s 
participation in deliberation may carry the implication of legitimacy by 
virtue of status rather than by cogency of reasons or trust. The defense 
of deliberation ultimately becomes the dictate of authority rather than 
of reason. Second, given the role of trust in the development of group 
beliefs, the parties to the deliberation can have reasons not to trust the 
teacher and each other. 

In my view, the kind of deliberation that exemplifies respect is one 
that lets stand cultural differences in the first order. There is a distinc- 
tion between employing transcendent standards and transcending one’s 
culture. In this case democracy being the prevailing political principle 
is just one belief of a cultural group. Instead, the culturally situated 
positionality of given views, should at the very least be introduced, 
explored, and possibly conceded at the inception of the dialogue. The 
dialogue should also address the facts of cultural group membership 
and the ways in which a belief being a cultural view involves address- 
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ing not only the belief, but also the ways in which the belief is related to 
the essential beliefs of the group. An appropriate question here would 
be, “What is at stake for the group member in this belief?” Deliberation 
can then examine these secondary matters first before the primary one 
of deliberating to a consensus. In this process, I would argue that a new 
level of trust begins to be established, which can be the foundation for 
deliberating about the beliefs themselves." 


Notes 


'TIn their introduction to this edited work, Bohman and Rehg (1996) trace the 
historical trajectory of deliberative democracy, with respect to classical theorists 
such a John Locke, Thomas Hobbes, and Jacques Rousseau, but also prominent 
postwar theorists, such as John Dewey and Hannah Arendt, who deviated from 
the prevailing trend of democracy in terms of “competition, interests and vot- 
ing” (p. xii), but who were not dominant in the broader discourse. Deliberative 
democracy formally emerged in the 1970s, in a movement of leftist populism. 
Jurgen Habermas’ figures prominently in this volume both in his own piece and 
as the subject of other contributions. Habermas’ discussion of his communicative 
rationality exemplified in an idealized procedure considers the effect of public 
reasoning in countering the power games of government and its institutions. In 
contrast to Habermas’ idealization, Gutman undertakes a much more practi- 
cal study of democratic deliberation. Bohman and Rehg reference Gutmann’s 
work as a systematic attempt to address the problems raised by the notion of 
reasoned-based, civic discourse as a conduit of fairness in society where there 
are competing conceptions of the good. 


9 


Gutmann’s other works illuminate what she means by the general defini- 
tion of “culture.” Gutmann (1994) offers this account of the sense in which she 
is using the term: “In the United States, the controversy [about recognizing 
particular cultural identities of citizens] most often focuses upon the needs of 
African-Americans, Asian-Americans, Native Americans, and women” (p. 3). In 
a later work she defines cultural identity consistent with the previous more 
general accounts. Gutmann (2003) refers to “identity groups.” These groups 
are associations of people who can be identified by shared social makers such 
as gender, race, class, ethnicity, nationality, religion, etc. Such group members 
share experiences and ideologies that are as Gutmann says “mutually recogniz- 
able features around which groups are identified with one another in politically 
significant ways” (p. 9). 

’ There are ways in which the majority versus minority distinction is an 
oversimplification that overlooks counterexamples to White liberal dominance 
of the equality discourse in such socio-political nuances as majority members 
who align themselves with the minority in a truly balanced sharing of power. 
More substantively, the civil rights movement stands as a successful exemplar 
of minority activism within a politically moral framework. However both these 
counterexamples and the de jure victories of the civil rights movement have 
proven generally ineffective in countering the de facto segregation and biases 
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that are structural to American society. Hopefully, the distinction is made in a 
sufficiently plausible way. See Brooks (2009) for the discussion about the limited 
victories of the civil rights movement. 

' See Howard, 1999; Yosso, 2005, Applelbaum, 2000; Bernstein, 2005. 

» As Brooks (2009) explains, the present political environment draws upon 
a different moral framework for racial justice than that of the civil rights era. 
The majority enacted civil rights legislation in the 1960s and 1970s as a culmi- 
nation of a progressive reversal of the Plessy v. Ferguson decision, which was 
external to the moral parameters of the constitution. Twin yet opposing states 
of “racial-success” and “racial-despair” characterize the lives of blacks now, in 
particular during the Obama phase of the “post-civil rights” era (p. xiii). Brooks 
argues that the media manipulates the presentation of Black forms of life to 
minimize the continuing structural discrimination. 

® See Anyon (1980). 

‘In“Social Nature of Epistemically Normative Deliberation,” Fraser-Burgess 
(2009) argues that group membership can give access to good reasons for trust 
in one’s group members. The gist of the article is that believing the claims of 
one’s culture because of the testimony of others is a rational source of expertise. 
The paradigm of liberal democratic deliberation does not include assessment of 
these kinds of reasons and beliefs. For example, consider a teenager who believes 
that homosexuality is immoral because his parents taught him this doctrine 
in a highly sheltered upbringing. All other things being equal, evidence of the 
trustworthiness of his parents is not challengeable in democratic deliberation 
and his anti-homosexual beliefs are not easily revisable by the presentation of 
counter arguments. 

* As Misak (2000) argues, presenting reasons that others must accept rests 
upon “prior acceptance” of equality or respect for persons as an ideal (p. 7). 

* In “Group Identity: Deliberative Democracy and Diversity” (2011), Fraser- 
Burgess fully elaborates upon this argument against the comprehensiveness of 
identity that parses the notion of “all-encompassing.” 

'° Two people walking together, identity groups, and interests groups would 
all be generally categorized as plural subjects. 

"! See Hardin, 1995; Cook, 2001; Cook, Hardin, and Levi, 2005; Origgi, 2004. 
The Russell Sage Foundation also recently published a single-authored, multi- 
volume, interdisciplinary series on the empirical and conceptual issues around 
trust and social cooperation. Some of texts listed above are from this series. See 
Zagzebski, 2003. 

'’ Rawls intends for liberalism to not interfere with the comprehensive 
doctrines of any one and it is arguable whether he succeeds. See Misak, 2000. 

'’ McLaren (2009) discusses this phenomenon extensively in the notion of 
subaltern students “oppositional” reactions that lead to making radically rebel- 
lious behavior choices, in the school setting. 

'4 Developmental factors provide a window where a child or teenager, through 
building alternate trust relationships with teachers and school personnel, could 
become more open to beliefs other than those of his/her culture. The relative 
openness of children and teenagers is also another point in favor of jettisoning 
all-encompassing from comprehensive. The social circle of children and teenag- 
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ers provide different contexts within which to view their lives, although their 
sense of what they are able to believe can be heavily constrained by cultural 
tradition. 

' In “Group Identity, Deliberative Democracy and Diversity in Education,” 
Fraser-Burgess (2011) appeals to philosophical distinctions in the meaning of 
freedom to establish the difference between comprehensiveness and compre- 
hensiveness plus all-encompassing beliefs. Fraser-Burgess also discusses how 
identity theory supports the assertion that schools are places of identity conflict 
as further basis for arguing for the modification in the educational implementa- 
tion of deliberative democracy. 
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Qualitative research is inherently critical, interpretive, and multi- 
method in function, and Denzin and Lincoln (2005) argue that the current 
status of qualitative research sees the social sciences as a place for critical 
conversation. This highlights the task at hand for qualitative educational 
researchers, and their responsibility in bringing a critical view to meth- 
odology, promoting social justice, and engaging with systems of education 
by seeking to identify and address the problems within them. 

While the problems in education are complex, the application of 
systems thinking for identifying and solving complex problems has 
largely been absent. Critical Systems Theory (CST) brings a systems- 
thinking lens to help educational researchers understand the complex 
nature of educational systems and problems, while incorporating critical 
perspectives in both methodology and broader research objectives such 
as emancipation and social justice. 

CST is derived from both systems theory and critical social theory. In 
the mid-twentieth century, systems theory was established by a multi- 
disciplinary group of researchers who believed that studies of science had 
become increasingly reductionist and the various disciplines isolated. 
The term system has been defined in various ways, but the core concept 
is one of relations between components, which together comprise a whole. 
Among the first to establish systems theory, Bertalanffy (1968) noted the 
existence of principles and laws that could be generalized across systems 
and their components regardless of the type of system or its relations 
to other systems. Ultimately, systems thinking entails identifying the 
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components that make up a system, understanding relations between 
them, and how these components impact the larger system, external 
systems, and supra-systems, and vice versa. 

Systems theory continued to be of large influence in management 
sciences and research over the last half of the twentieth century, and 
underwent significant change, including the development of traditional 
"hard" (positivistic) and "soft" Gnterpretive) approaches to systems 
thinking. During the early 1980s, scholars called for a more critical, 
socially-aware approach to systems thinking and practice (Jackson, 
1982; Mingers, 1980). This critical perspective was further developed 
based on the epistemological views of Habermas, influencing systems 
theory into the 1990s (Flood & Jackson, 1991; Jackson, 1991a, 1991b). 
Today, CST is defined by its core commitment to three ideas: critique, 
emancipation, and pluralism (Schecter, 1991). 

While CST’s history has largely been within the management and 
operational sciences, its principles and methodological tools offer sig- 
nificant insight to qualitative researchers in many disciplines within 
social science. This is particularly true for the field of education, where 
many researchers are focusing on critical, emancipatory research and 
employing multi-methods for the proper exploration of diverse topics 
in education. The following section details the development of systems 
thinking to embrace a critical approach and how the fusion of critical 
and systems theory resulted in critical systems theory, a theory that 
merges systems thinking with a critical lens and can provide practical 
methods to the qualitative researcher for understanding and changing 
systems with inequalities. We further detail the core commitments to 
critique, emancipation, and pluralism that form the foundation of CST. 
Finally, we describe a system of system methodologies to contribute 
to and guide the selection of critical research methods for qualitative 
researchers in education. 


Development of Critical Systems Theory 


Hard Systems Thinking 

The early days of systems thinking represented a hard systems ap- 
proach, reflecting a positivist epistemology, and the research methods 
focused on concepts such as prediction and control within the natural 
sciences. While this approach was revolutionary in understanding natural 
and engineering sciences, researchers in the social sciences faced chal- 
lenges in applying systems thinking to understanding human systems. 
Checkland (1981) argued that hard systems thinking represented an 
inaccurate view of the reality of human systems because of its inability 
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to recognize the conflict and discord that exist in social systems, result- 
ing in reductionist, inaccurate, and unsuitable approaches to solving 
social system problems. 

Jackson (1985) further elaborated on the challenges of hard systems 
thinking for social systems, noting that the engineering and natural 
science focus of hard systems thinking presumes that system goals 
‘an be established from outside; while in truth, they originate from 
individuals and groups within social systems and often differ, causing 
conflict. As he points out, the hard systems approach strives to identify 
an “optimal” solution regardless of the differing opinions or values within 
the system. This assumption of hard systems meant that the success 
of social systems would either be based on a) total agreement on goals 
across the entire system, which is rather unlikely, or, more likely, b) 
objectives of the system determined by those in power and without the 
input of others. 


Soft Systems Thinking 

In understanding the challenges in applying hard systems methods 
for social systems work, researchers such as Checkland, Churchman, 
and Ackoff argued for more interpretive, soft systems approaches (Jack- 
son, 1982). The ontology of soft systems thinking includes the cultural, 
psychological processes of human activity as well as the objective, hard 
systems approach. It views a social system as constructed by individu- 
als and attempts to understand and interpret the viewpoints of those 
in the system rather than studying the system as if observed from an 
outsiders’ perspective. In other words, soft systems thinking does not 
seek for “one optimal solution” and seeks to facilitate a dialogue between 
individuals and decision makers in order to reach agreement, even if 
temporary, about the nature and objectives of the system. Both ontologi- 
‘al and epistemological distinctions exist between the two approaches, 
including what a human social system is ontologically, and how we can 
gain knowledge about it epistemologically. 

Despite the move towards soft systems approaches in order to address 
the limitations of hard systems thinking, soft systems itself met with 
criticism. Jackson (1982) argued that because soft systems methods are 
typically used at an ideological rather than practical level and lack the 
understanding of social constraints, such as the unwillingness of those in 
power to fully participate in the required dialogue among stakeholders, 
meaningful change of the system is difficult. In addition, he explained 
how the overemphasis on “subjectivity” of soft systems approaches 
constrains soft systems practitioners’ ability to intervene in situations 
of conflict or unequal power: “soft systems thinking either has to walk 
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away or fly in the face of its own philosophical principles and acquiesce 
in proposed changes emerging from limited debates characterized by 
distorted communication” (Jackson, 2001, p. 236). 


A Need for Critical Systems Thinking 

Ifan important characteristic of a human social system is that ithas a 
shared culture to orient the actors that make up the system as soft systems 
thinking describes, then systems should strive to reconstruct meaning 
that is shared, not just develop “subjective” opinions or merely collect 
those opinions in a system. The need for a critical approach in systems 
thinking was identified for contexts such as where “there is little common 
interest shared between stakeholders, there is fundamental conflict, and 
the only consensus that can be achieved arises from the exercise of power” 
(Jackson, 2001, p. 237). Incorporating critical theory into systems analysis 
stressed the importance of recognizing issues of power, oppression, and 
emancipation in systems thinking and approaches. 

Critical theory has become established as a significant movement in 
the social sciences and there has been a “distinct turn of the social sciences 
towards more... critical practices and theorizing” (Lincoln, Lynham, & 
Guba, 2011, p. 97). Critical theory seeks to “create change, to the benefit 
of those oppressed by power” (Lincoln, Lynham, & Guba, 2011, p. 102). 
Kincheloe, McLaren, and Steinberg (2011), offering a caveat due to its 
many different and evolving theories, describe critical theory: 


Critical research can be understood best in the context of the empower- 
ment of individuals. Inquiry that aspires to the name ‘critical’ must be 
connected to an attempt to confront the injustice of a particular society 
or public sphere within the society. Research becomes a transforma- 
tive endeavor unembarrassed by the label ‘political’ and unafraid to 
consummate a relationship with emancipatory consciousness. Whereas 
traditional researchers cling to the guardrail of neutrality, critical re- 
searchers frequently announce their partisanship in the struggle for 
a better world. (p. 164) 


Emancipation is one of the three core commitments of CST. Denzin and 
Lincoln (2011) argue that a critical framework is key to implementing 
social justice methodologies, and CST clearly fits within critical theory 
and its focus by actively seeking to empower individuals and transform 
society's systems and their policies and processes that replicate oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

CST, by incorporating critical and systems theory, ensures an 
emancipatory and critical approach by the researcher to the system 
being examined. As Ulrich (2003) states, “Systems thinking without 
critique is blind with respect to its underpinning |system] boundary 
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judgements and their normative implications...” (p. 327). We argue that 
when researching a complex system, critical theory without systems 
thinking is likewise limited with respect to understanding the system, 
its components, boundaries and relations to one another. CST guides the 
critical researcher in how to understand complex systems where issues 
of power or oppression may exist. The critical and systemic thinking 
views are complementary and necessary. 

Along with the issues of power and emancipation, which developed 
into the essential qualities of CST, the strengths and weaknesses of 
diverse systems approaches led to a focus on emancipation from the 
use of a single methodology. This approach attempts to emancipate 
the systems analyst and researcher in order to recognize the particular 
qualities of various methodologies and their efficacy in different contexts 
and for different purposes. Consequently, altogether, the commitment 
to critique, emancipation, and pluralism form the three core principles 
and philosophy of CST. 


CST Philosophy and Principles 


Critique 

The development and epistemological heritage of CST has led to a 
philosophy and principles focused on commitment to three core concepts: 
critique, emancipation, and pluralism (Flood & Jackson, 1991; Schecter, 
1991). The philosophical underpinnings of a critical systems approach 
were initially discussed by Churchman (1970). In his discussion of op- 
erations research and management science, he argued for the necessity 
of systems researchers to move away from the “rational operational” 
hard systems approaches of the natural sciences with their foundation 
of rationalism and empiricism. Churchman drew from Kant’s belief that 
systemic judgment is necessary for understanding data and Hegel’s 
view of additional systemic judgments. Churchman instead called for 
an “irrational systems approach,” which recognizes that there can be 
no one “optimal,” absolutely right judgment or solution to system prob- 
lems. He further argued that these hard methodologies did not fit with 
the actual realities of operational research and its human components, 
especially considering the chaotic nature of social systems and the topics 
that dealt with social anxieties, such as issues regarding poverty, crime 
or pollution. He established a strong argument for critique in systems 
thinking by pointing to the need to view systems thinking critically as a 
system itself and that systems researchers should be open to a systems 
analysis of systems thinking. 

This core concept of critique directs the systems researcher to criti- 
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cally consider every aspect of research, including methods, practice, and 
underlying theory. The researcher should be critical of choosing her 
methods and the underlying philosophies and theories they reflect. 
Furthermore, an effort is to be made to move away from the hidden 
assumptions and conceptual traps in planning research to ensure that 
researchers do not bring existing baggage of traditional approaches into 
the study, particularly in the area of underlying ethics and the meaning 
of understanding in regards to normative issues. The concept of critique 
is particularly crucial in considering issues of power and emancipation, 
as we discuss in the next core value. 


Emancipation 

A second core principle of CST is the commitment to emancipation, 
including concepts such as human emancipation and emancipation of 
system methodologies. Critical systems thinkers, including Jackson and 
Flood (1984, 1987), draw heavily on Habermas’ epistemological theory 
of universal human participation in work and interaction and his theory 
of knowledge-constitutive interests. These ideas are deeply grounded 
in developing the criticism of the overemphasis on “subjectivity” in soft 
systems thinking discussed earlier. They draw from Habermas’ notion of 
an ideal speech situation where communication is free from distortion, 
validity claims are respected, and the authentication of knowledge is 
produced by a process of enlightenment where the actors in commu- 
nication attain self-understanding and recognize the account of their 
communication as acceptable. 

Emancipatory values are especially important when considering social 
systems wherein inequality of power exists in relation to opportunity, 
authority, and control. This commitment to emancipatory values directs 
the systems researcher to recognize the barriers to human liberation: 
the unequal power relations and the conceptual traps that exist in real 
social systems that are often ignored. Critical systems researchers such 
as Jackson (1985) explicitly call for an “emancipatory systems approach,” 
while Flood’s (1990) “liberating systems theory” for liberation and critique 
also reflects this commitment to emancipation. Oliga’s (1991) focus on 
“empowerment and transformation” of social systems, as well as Ulrich’s 
(1987; 2003) critical systems discourse, mirror CST’s commitment to 
working towards human emancipation and facilitating the development 
of full human potential through equal participation in systems. 


Pluralism 
Finally, CST underscores pluralism, calling for an emancipation 
of researchers from research methodologies, and emphasizes the em- 
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ployment of a varying, creative design by recognizing the value of a 
full range of methods. Schecter (1991) argues for a pluralistic systems 
approach over isolationist, imperialist, or pragmatic approaches to sys- 
tems thinking. This approach refuses to subscribe to the “pragmatist” 
trend of putting together a toolkit of “proven” methods and also rejects 
the ways of “isolationists” who pick a single theory as exclusively ac- 
ceptable (Flood & Jackson, 1991). Instead, it attempts to emancipate 
researchers from these approaches to using methods and strives to help 
position the researcher's personal perspectives and goals appropriately 
within the system. It also helps the researcher to obtain cross-cultural 
understanding with stakeholders within the system, so that she can 
support the environmental compatibility of the chosen methods. 
Ulrich (20038, 2006) discussed how pluralism and complementarism 
of methodology are indispensable in CST. However, he also cautions 
against the misconceptions of methodological pluralism and argues for 
true pluralism that will be realized “by not subordinating emancipatory 
reflection and boundary critique to methodology choice” (2003, p. 340). 
The idea is to be aware of the prevailing notions of complementarism in 
those shallow, pluralistic approaches that tend to rely on a positivistic 
concept of methodology choice, which prohibits the researcher from en- 
gaging in boundary critique that enables her to understand what facts 
and norms are to be considered relevant in that particular system. 


CST and Qualitative Research in Education 


Systems thinking has a relatively young history of being applied to 
the work of educational systems (Banathy, 1996; Senge, 1994; Watson, 
Watson, & Reigeluth, 2008), and the discussion of its impact on qualita- 
tive research methodology outside of the field of management science 
has been minimal. However, critical systems science has in many ways 
been reflected in educational qualitative research. Like CST, qualitative 
research in education is heavily influenced by Habermasian social and 
epistemological theory and perspectives (Carspecken, 1996). Critical 
qualitative educational researchers apply comparable values of critical 
perspectives to research: a) some groups in society are privileged over 
others, b) when subordinates accept their social status it reproduces op- 
pression, c) oppression has many forms, d) research is a form ofsocial and 
cultural critique, and e) most research practices are often a part of the 
existing oppression, even though unknowingly (Carspecken, 1996). 

Educational researchers, like critical system thinkers, often focus on 
understanding the problem situation and solving problems in educational 
systems. Lincoln et al. (2011) describe critical qualitative research as 
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“participatory research, which empowers the oppressed and supports 
social transformation and revolution” (p. 104) and note that it is “driven 
by the study ofsocial structures, freedom and oppression, and power and 
control. Researchers believe that the knowledge that is produced can 
change existing oppressive structures and remove oppression through 
empowerment” (p. 103). 

Torrance (2011) notes the need for other voices to be represented in 
the debate over quality and merit in science, “particularly in an applied, 
policy-oriented field such as education” (p. 577) and argues: 


Many recent discussions of quality in qualitative research revolve around 
issues of engagement, deliberation, ethical process, and responsiveness 
to participant agendas, along with the need to maintain a critical per- 
spective on both the topic at hand and the power of particular forms 
of knowledge. It is these strengths of a qualitative approach that are 
needed to reinvigorate the research enterprise and reconnect it with 
democratic processes. (p. 578) 


Undoubtedly, there are assumptions and goals shared by critical 
qualitative research and CST. With the blend of a critical research 
perspective and systems thinking in studying social systems, CST’s 
philosophical framework and its methodologies can provide a range of 
useful strategies and guidance for educational qualitative research- 
ers. Incorporating a critical systems view can be helpful in identifying 
stakeholders and their roles within the system and in facilitating col- 
laboration between them in understanding and working to change the 
system. As Jackson (2001) describes, social scientists are often well 
grounded in theory but rarely provide explicit guidance on how systems 
or organizations can be changed, whereas systems scientists generally 
focus on practice but do not ground it in theory. These two different yet 
interconnected disciplines could be brought together to provide quali- 
tative educational researchers with a framework for applying CST in 
research and practice, utilizing a system of system methodologies. 


System of Systems Methodologies 

The system of systems methodologies (SOSM) approach arises from 
the concern that different systems methodologies have different strengths 
and weaknesses, making them suitable for application in different cir- 
cumstances. Through the application of SOSM, the researcher is guided 
to recognize the type of problem context being examined and is informed 
as to what systems approaches might be suitable to apply to the problem. 
Critical systems researchers including Midgley (1997) and Jackson (1990) 
warn, however, that the SOSM should not be a rulebook to be followed 
systematically, but instead should be regarded as a practice that is use- 
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ful for critical reflection on methodology choice that offers direction to 
researchers’ thinking in systems research and practice. 

While SOSM has been described with a number of different terms, 
Flood and Jackson’s (1991) SOSM is the most widely accepted. They ex- 
amine various problem contexts and systems approaches, each informed 
by diverse theoretical influences and phenomenological perspectives. 
They categorize systems problem contexts into two categories: System, 
which refers to the views on complexity of the problem situation, and 
Participant, referring to the views of the relations between participants 
in the problem situation. 

The Participant category has three different states, grouped by the 
relations of participants. Relations between participants can be (a) uni- 
tary: participants have shared interests, values, common agreement on 
ends and means, and there is participatory decision making, (b) plural- 
ist: participants have compatible interests, there is some divergence in 
values and means but with the possibility of compromise, and some are 
excluded from decision making process, and (c) coercive: participants 
lack common interests, have conflicting values, there is disagreement 
on ends and means without the possibility of compromise, and some are 
coerced to accept decisions. 

The Systems category includes only two states. It can be simple 
or complex. Simple systems are easy to understand and have a small 
number of elements and interactions between them. They have well 
defined laws, highly organized interaction, and do not evolve over time. 
Complex systems are systems that are difficult to understand and have 
a large number of elements and complicated interactions between them; 
interactions between elements are loose, the system evolves over time, 
and the attributes of the elements are not predetermined (Flood & 
Jackson, 1991). 

The SOSM is arrived at by cross-referencing the two categories and 
groups problem contexts into six types: simple-unitary, complex-unitary, 
simple-pluralist, complex-pluralist, simple-coercive, and complex-co- 
ercive. Simple-unitary methodologies assume that the problem solver 
or researcher can determine the goals of a system and address those 
problems through implementing different operational conditions, which 
are often quantitative or highly structured. Methods such as systems 
engineering, systems analysis or operational research for machines or 
highly structured teams are examples. Complex-unitary methodologies 
deal with problems that are generally agreeable across the system and 
view systems as if they were organisms. They include methods such as 
general systems theory, socio-technical systems thinking, and viable 
system diagnosis. Simple-pluralist methodologies assume systems can 
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be properly understood and dealt with as machine-type approaches 
when disagreement is resolved. They therefore focus on dissolving the 
conflict through methods such as group formation, stakeholder analysis, 
assumption rating, dialectical debate, and synthesis. Complex-pluralist 
methodologies use methods that are designed to tackle contexts in which 
participants lack shared goals but compromise is achievable. Examples 
of methods include interactive planning and soft systems methodology. 
Finally simple-coercive and complex-coercive methodologies consider 
systems where participants have different goals and values and use 
whatever power they have to impose their favored views upon others 
(Flood & Jackson, 1991). 

Several appropriate approaches have arisen out of a concern for 
knowledge-powers issues, such as action research methodologies, 
critical systems heuristics, and community operational research. The 
coercive problem contexts in systems are the most relevant to edu- 
cational qualitative researchers, and especially those working with 
critical inquiry methods. It can inform research regarding power and 
knowledge issues within educational systems. In the following sec- 
tion, we discuss some critical systems methodologies that are applied 
in systems research and practice that may be of particular interest to 
educational qualitative researchers. 


Community operational research. Community operational research 
will be of interest to educational researchers who work with at-risk, 
disadvantaged, or marginalized students. This method has been a 
response to arguments by Rosenhead (1986) and Keys (1987) that the 
classical operational research traditions are largely unsuitable for use 
in the community context. They argued that community organizations 
are usually smaller, lack resources, do not have a clear administrative 
hierarchy, are untrusting of expert opinion or technical solutions, and 
often possess participative decision-making processes (Jackson, 1987). 
Community operational research serves groups such as trade unions, 
tenant unions, non-profits, women’s and other smaller and underrepre- 
sented social groups, as opposed to the traditional clientele of systems 
research, such as businesses, the military, and government populations 
(Rosenhead, 1986).When using this method, Schecter (1991) emphasizes 
setting explicit goals for social justice and liberation, supporting those 
who are directly concerned with problematic situations, and being rel- 
evant to the task of transforming oppressive social systems. In addition, 
Rosenhead (1986) highlights decentralization, liberation, non-optimiz- 
ing, bottom-up problem formulation, and acceptance of conflict and 
uncertainty throughout the community operational research process. 
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Critical systems heuristics. Established by Ulrich (1983), critical sys- 
tems heuristics (CSH) is one of the most widely discussed methodologies 
in the field of CST. CSH is a tool that aims to systematically expose the 
assumptions of decision makers and planners in order to reveal whose 
interests are being served. By encouraging critical thinking about the 
value judgments that underlie planning decisions, it seeks to help those 
not included in the design process (Ulrich, 19838). 

Understanding systems requires boundary judgments about the 
scope and design of the system and what is included or excluded. There- 
fore, it is important to understand which groups of people and kinds of 
information have been considered related or important to the decision 
and which have been considered unrelated and therefore excluded or 
marginalized. Boundary critique makes boundary judgments explicit by 
applying twelve concepts that can help reveal the current state of the 
system (what it is) and the just or desired state of the system (what it 
should be). The twelve concepts are about people and their roles in the 
decision making process. Ulrich (1993) groups four social roles, three of 
them involved in decision-making (client, decision-maker, and designer) 
and a fourth (witnesses, affected but not involved). Each group has three 
questions to consider. The first question is about who occupies and ought 
to occupy what role: who is or ought to be the client, decision maker, 
expert, or witness. The second is about those roles’ contribution to what 
is considered an improvement. The third question considers issues of 
conflict with other social actors. How these conflicts are handled contrib- 
utes to the establishment of what is considered as “improvement,” and 
answering these questions helps reveal the hidden boundary judgments 
so stakeholders can be empowered (Ulrich, 1993). 


Action research. There is a strong complementary relation between 
action research and CST, both being highly committed to unraveling 
practical problems that will assist in larger progressive social change 
(Levin, 1994; Flood, 1998). Both disciplines seek emancipation through 
theory and knowledge construction based on a critical dialogue between 
participants and researchers. 

There are several strands of emancipatory systems approaches that 
focus on understanding systems of knowledge-power dynamics with a 
purpose of bringing social justice to the system. Cooperative inquiry 
methodology, also known as collaborative inquiry, was first proposed by 
Heron (2000) in the 1970s and expanded in the 80s. Its main notion is 
to research with rather than on the people as co-researchers to develop 
communities with an eye towards future participation (Flood, 1998). 
Together, researchers and participants design, manage, and draw con- 
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clusions from the inquiry and go through the experience that is being 
explored. Heron (2000) describes the four phases of reflection and action 
in cooperative inquiry as: a) co-researchers share knowledge, ideas, and 
goals; problematize power, and come to consensus on actions, b) record 
their process and outcomes; c) immerse themselves in their experience; 
and d) continue the cycle of action and reflection until questions are 
answered in practice. 

Another example of an emancipatory systems methodology in the 
action research family is self-reliant participatory action research (Flood, 
1998), which aims to raise awareness of the capacity to transform the 
relations of knowledge and consciously “shift patterns of power that are 
buttressed by forms of knowledge creation” (p. 85). The process involves 
challenging top-down forms of knowledge relations by engaging in 
socioeconomic activities that help to transform relations of traditional 
knowledge relationship and production. The ultimate goal of self-reliant 
participatory action research is to defend “multiple and cherished ways 
of life” (p. 85-86), and in doing so, resist homogenization (Flood, 1998). 
Fals-Borda (1996) argues for a systematic way of returning knowledge 
to the community so its members can maintain ownership and suggests 
four techniques of self-reliant participatory action research: a) collective 
research; b) critical rediscovery of history through collective memory in 
defense of the interests of the oppressed; c) valuing and applying folk 
culture, such as art, music, drama, myths, story-telling; and d) produc- 
tion and diffusion of new knowledge within the concept of knowledge 
ownership. Rahman (1991) also discusses the Friere’s notion of “conci- 
entization” (Friere, 1986), which he defines as a process of empowering 
self-awareness through collective self-inquiry and reflection taking forms 
of dialogues, investigations, and knowledge generation. 


Conclusion 


Ulrich (2003) argues “Critique without systems thinking is boundless, 
and ultimately empty, in that its object and context of valid application 
remain arbitrary” (p. 327). Both critical theory and systems theory are 
concerned with critically understanding and changing complex systems. 
CST, by incorporating critical and systems theory, brings a vision and 
approach uniquely suited to researching complex social systems that 
are found in education, while also seeking to change them. 

Carspecken (1996) emphasizes the need for systems analysis in 
critical qualitative research in order to acquire a holistic understand- 
ing of human experiences and their relationship to larger cultural and 
communicative systems. Torrance (2011) also identifies the tension 
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between policy and research, complexity, and action in his analysis of 
qualitative research and its relation to and impact on government and 
public policy, noting: 


The issue is how to reconcile the (research) need to investigate and com- 
prehend complexity with the (policy) urge to simplify and act. To invert 
Marx, policy makers seek to change the world, but first they need to try 
to understand it, while involving others in both processes. (p. 577) 


Torrance is pointing out the challenge of understanding complexity 
while also creating knowledge that can have practical application to 
solving problems, a strength of systems theory. Likewise, critical theory 
strengthens systems theory as CST arose as a critique of systems theory 
and its lack of focus on how issues of power impact a system. 

Qualitative research is in an historical moment where the social 
sciences and the humanities have made a turn to a critical social jus- 
tice oriented stance, and now must “achieve presence and voice at the 
policy table” (Lincoln & Denzin, 2011, p. 718). In our discussion of CST 
methodologies, a reoccurring theme was the researcher's collaboration 
with stakeholders in the system. When researching to shape change 
in systems, there is a need for “designing studies with collaborating 
sponsors and participants, including policy makers and those ‘on the 
receiving end’ of policy” (Torrance, 2011, p. 577). 

The field of education embodies CST’s concepts of critique, emancipa- 
tion and pluralism in its research and practice. Qualitative educational 
researchers will find CST highly relevant and useful as they seek astronger 
voice in changing systems of education and shaping policy. CST’s core 
philosophies and the systemof systems methodologies incorporate critical, 
reflective practice while also focusing on applied research. Future explora- 
tions of how CST can be incorporated into educational systems analysis, 
educational systemic change or reform theories, educational policy, and 
knowledge construction are needed to further this discussion. 
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Introduction 


For generations, educational philosophers, parents, business people, 
and practitioners have argued that public schools promote mindless 
standardization that stifles creativity, curiosity, and enthusiasm for 
learning. Dewey (1933) argued that schools try to instill uniformity and 
therefore rule out wonder. As a result, schools are not energetic and 
vital. Along that same line, Whitehead (1929) stated that schools were 
dominated by routine and teaching of “...inert ideas that are merely 
received into the mind without being utilized, or tested, or thrown into 
fresh combinations” (p. 1). This view prevailed later in the century as 
Silberman (1970) wrote that “...what is mostly wrong with schools and 
colleges is mindlessness” (p. 36) and Gardner (1983) argued that most 
schools never go beyond rote memorization and the superficial learn- 
ing of facts. More recently, Eisner (2005) argued that too much time is 
spent on test preparation instead of focusing on meaningful activities 
that can be intrinsically motivating to students. 

The opposite of mindlessness is mindfulness. Mindfulness is a more 
expansive view of intelligence. Ritchhart (2002) and Schlinger (2003) have 
stated that since the 20th century, intelligence has been conceptualized 
from a psychometric perspective that stresses the presence of specific 
abilities, skills, and processing capabilities. Intelligence is measured with 
predicted outcomes that separate those with more ability from those with 
less ability. Langer (1992) stated that mindfulness should not be confused 
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with the psychometric views of intelligence that are linear and move 
from problems to solutions and from questions to answers. 

The capacity to resolve problems as measured in terms of cognitive 
speed has served as the standard definition of intelligence (Kysenck, 1987; 
Jensen, 1982; Spearman, 1927; Sternberg, 1980). Brown and Langer 
(1990) stated that mindfulness is purposefully not linear; it asserts that 
problems and resolutions should be viewed from several vantage points 
with several possible outcomes. Langer (1989) stated that mindfulness is 
a process in which an individual views one situation from several perspec- 
tives. Instead of moving in a linear fashion from question to answer, the 
mindful individual seeks out other vantage points to view the problem. 
This m turn may raise additional questions and scenarios. 

Brown and Langer (1990) described four main distinctions between 
intelligence and mindfulness. First, intelligence requires the individual to 
correspond reality to one optimal fit between the individual and the environ- 
ment, whereas mindful individuals identify several possible perspectives 
from which any situation can be viewed. Second, intelligence is a lear 
process that moves from problem to resolution as quickly as possible in 
order to achieve a specific desired outcome. In comparison, mindfulness is 
a process in which the individual steps back from the perceived problem 
and perceived solutions in order to view the situation in a new and novel 
way. Therefore, meaning is given to the outcomes through the process. 
Third, intelligence is developed from an expert’s perspective that focuses 
on stable categories of information, whereas mindfulness is developed from 
more of an actor’s perspective. The mindful individual will experience and 
view perspectives and information as shifting and unstable while they 
seek personal and professional control. Lastly, intelligence depends on 
the ability to remember facts and cognitive skills, whereas mindfulness 
depends on the fluidity of knowledge and cognitive skills. 

Over the past two decades, experimental studies provided the foun- 
dation for the theory of mindfulness (Langer, 1989). According to these 
studies, giving people more choices, offering different perspectives, and 
giving alternative forms of instruction can promote mindfulness. Liber- 
man and Langer(1995) found that individuals had greater recall of details 
in astory after reading a text from different perspectives. Nursing home 
patients experienced increased physical and mental engagement when 
given choices (Langer & Rodin, 1976), and children were more open and 
less prejudiced after exploring different possibilities for handicapped 
individuals (Langer, Bashner, & Chanowitz, 1985). 

In another study, Liberman and Langer (1997) found that present- 
ing information from multiple perspectives produced better writing 
performance by students. For example, when introducing a history 
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lesson, one could say, “Here are three reasons for the Civil War from 
the perspective of a Northern landowner” versus “Here are the three 
reasons for the Civil War.” In the study, students learned information 
presented from different perspectives better, even though they had to 
learn more information. 

Clearly, prior research provides evidence that mindful teaching 
practices can have a pronounced positive effect on student learning. 
Less available, however, are detailed and descriptive accounts of mindful 
teaching in practice. The research provides examples of teacher identified 
mindful techniques. Readers are challenged to reflect upon the teaching 
strategies and consider mindfulness as useful teaching dispositions that 
should be fostered. This research provides such descriptions as shown by 
three elementary teachers identified as mindful and then challenges the 
reader to consider if mindfulness is a teaching disposition that should 
be fostered in teachers and students. 


Method 


Purpose of Study 

As noted previously, a good deal of research supports the idea that, 
in a variety of circumstances, adults tend to interact mindlessly with 
the environment unless they are provoked into mindfulness (Langer, 


Blank, & Chanowitz, 1978, Langer & Imber, 1979). This study further 
delineates the construct of mindfulness as it applies to mindfulness in 
teaching by addressing the questions: What does it mean to be a mindful 
teacher? What does mindful teaching look like in practice? 


Materials and Procedure 

The three participants for this study taught at Eastside Intermedi- 
ate School. Eastside Intermediate School is located in a city in upstate 
New York. Eastside houses approximately 1,009 students in grades 
four through six with 10 regular education teachers for each grade 
level. Approximately 56% of the students at Eastside qualify for free or 
reduced lunches, significantly above the state average of 27%. Also, 18% 
of the students at Eastside have Individual Evaluation Plans (IEPs), 
also above the state average of 15%. In the year before this study, only 
58% of the students passed the state English and Language Arts tests 
compared to the state average of 70%. In the area of math, 80% of the 
students passed the state math test compared to the state average of 
85%. Eastside was labeled as a “needs improvement” school and charged 
with implementing many curricular and instructional changes because 
of the No Child Left Behind mandate. 
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I contacted local school administrators, teachers, and curriculum 
supervisors and asked for potential candidates. Specifically, I asked 
them to recommend teachers who were novel in their teaching and 
presented content from various perspectives. Once I had a pool of po- 
tential and willing candidates, I administered the Langer Mindfulness 
Scale (Langer, 2004) to the potential candidates in order to confirm 
their mindfulness as measured by the scale. The LMS is a 21-question 
survey based on a 7-point Likert scale. For the purposes of this study, 
and to be considered as a participant, teachers were considered mindful 
if they scored at least one standard deviation above the college sample 
mean, that is, at least a 121 on the LMS. The three participants scored 
the following: (a) Wilma 127; (b) Paula 129; and (c) Annette 137. These 
scores confirmed all three teachers as mindful as measured by the LMS. 
Allthree participants taught sixth grade at Eastside elementary. Wilma 
has taught for 10 years, Paula for seven, and Annette for 16 years. 

Data were collected by taking observation field notes, interviewing the 
participants using conferences and interviews, and analyzing classroom 
documents and artifacts. Observational notes were taken over a three- 
month period. The field notes consisted of detailed, concrete descriptions 
of what had been observed. They were written in a notebook with two 
columns. The left column was used to record observations by making 
notes, drawing maps, etc., and the right column was used to write my 
preliminary impressions of the observations. 

Conferences and interviews were also used to collect data. Conferences 
were more informal than interviews and were used to give participants 
the opportunity to talk about the observations in which they engaged. 
Depending on the availability of the participants, conferences were held 
with each teacher after the observations. The purpose of these confer- 
ences was to ask clarifying questions regarding what happened during 
the observations. One structured interview with each participant was 
also used to collect data. There was also a content analysis of classroom 
handouts, assignments, homework, letters, etc. that supplemented the 
observations and interviews. The review of documents took place the 
same time as the observations. 

Data were analyzed in a systematic process rooted in grounded 
theory. I first used open coding in which initial categories of information 
related to mindfulness were categorized (Creswell, 1998). After open 
coding, axial coding was used. Strauss and Corbin (1990) stated that 
the focus of axial coding involves analyzing a phenomenon in terms of 
its properties, explaining strategies in which the phenomenon is carried 
out, and describing the consequences of those strategies. This procedure 
was followed throughout the analysis stage. 
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Results 


The purpose of the research was to investigate the teaching practices 
of mindful teachers. An analysis of data revealed four major themes 
that all three mindful teachers shared. They shared a process orienta- 
tion rather than a response orientation, they gave students choices, the 
three teachers required an elaboration of thinking, and all three mindful 
teachers had a positive classroom atmosphere. 


Process Orientation 

Langer(1997) described mindful teachers as individuals who emphasize 
process over a response orientation. Langer (1997) contended that when 
students have the freedom to define the process and explore possibilities, 
they rid themselves of an outcome goal orientation and thus are not limited 
to one particular answer. This research corroborated that view. 

During observations, all three teachers demonstrated their desire 
to see kids actively engaged in the learning process for the sake of 
learning and not for the sake of obtaining a particular correct answer. 
The teachers stressed the fun of learning and the importance of mak- 
ing connections with other subject areas and life in general. The two 
major categories of behavior that demonstrated a process orientation 
were (a) the emphasis on multiple answers as well as multiple paths to 


determine answer and (b) an emphasis on the fun of learning. 


Multiple Paths to an Answer 

All three teachers observed the theme of a process orientation, as 
opposed to a response orientation that focuses on obtaining the correct 
answer, on numerous occasions. All three mindful teachers consistently 
demonstrated this ability to look at a problem from many different per- 
spectives. They also challenged their students to find more than one way 
to solve a problem even when their textbooks or standard curriculum 
might only show one particular linear route. 

In one particular lesson taught by Annette, the students had to 
determine various nonstandard shapes. Annette told the students the 
answers to the problems and then had the students figure out various 
ways to solve the problems. Telling the students the answers encour- 
aged an emphasis on the process, not on the response. Various students 
then came to the overhead and demonstrated different ways to solve 
the same problem. Annette commented, “Remember there are different 
paths to work out a problem.” 

-aula demonstrated this process orientation too. During one obser- 
vation, the students were given the following problem: Seven friends 
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have 182 video games. What is the average number of games owned by 
each person? Paula first asked the students to set up the problem. One 
student asked Paula if she had correctly set up the problem. Paula re- 
sponded, “Yes, that is one way, but you don’t have to do it that way.” 


An Emphasis on the Fun of Learning 

The process of learning was presented in a fun and engaging format. 
For example, Paula used games in mathematics to teach students the 
importance of mathematical processing and to add an element of fun 
to mathematics. Paula commented that using games was a conscious 
decision on her part because they help develop understanding of math- 
ematical concepts. During one observation, the students played a game 
‘alled the Polygon Capture Game. The students were given two sets of 
cards. One set had a description of an angle on it and the other card 
had particular shape drawn on it. For example, one card had written 
on it, “At least one angle is a right angle.” The students had to find the 
shape that fit the criteria on the card. There was no particular answer 
key to this game, because there could have been many different answers 
depending on the descriptions. So instead of using an answer key, the 
students were told to talk about the answers to determine if the answer 
was correct. The students engaged in discussions and questioning dur- 
ing which they had to explain why their answer was correct and why 
the opponent’s answer was not correct. The students had not merely 
memorized definitions for the various shapes but they were also able to 
explain their thinking. The game format added a fun component that 
intrinsically motivated the students. 

Additionally, it was observed that during much of the reading in- 
struction there were no formal teaching activities. Instead, the students 
engaged in book shares in which they talked with their classmates about 
what they read. This was the case in all three classrooms. Reading was 
viewed as a fun event, because there was no worksheet assigned to the 
task. Reading was the reward. This particular example also demonstrates 
how the teachers made the learning activities applicable to real life. 
Most adults in real life do not use comprehension worksheets. Instead, 
discussions, debates, and conversations are shared among individuals 
who have read the same book. 


Giving Choices 


Sixth Grade Students Explore Poetry 
The theme of giving students choices was a consistent characteristic 
of the three mindful teachers in the study. The data suggest that giving 
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choices increased student engagement. This finding is consistent with 
Langer (1997), who argued that when individuals are given choices and 
information is not the same the individual is forced to be observant. 
Langer described this as soft vigilance, in which the individual is open 
to more information and is more engaged. During the observations, stu- 
dent engagement seemed to increase when involved in a task in which 
they had choices. 

Wilma gave her students a choice of possible books they could read 
for literacy groups. She placed students in groups based on their read- 
ing level. Each group went to the library and picked about four or five 
titles they thought might be interesting. Wilma then displayed all the 
books for each group and gave them the chance to decide what book the 
group would like to read. Each group then met with Wilma to discuss 
the book and review various reading skills that were pertinent to the 
fifth grade curriculum. After each meeting, Wilma asked the students 
to decide how they would respond to the book by giving them a list of 
possible response options. Each student was able to choose his or her 
response task instead of having it assigned by Wilma. 

An analysis of classroom documents revealed that Annette gave options 
when developing assignments. For example, Annette developed a unit 
using the Titanic as the theme. There were over 50 projects that students 
could choose from to earn points for a grade. The projects were divided in a 
way to accommodate various learning styles and interests. Some examples 
included: (a) make a time-line of the important events of the voyage, (b) 
draw a map of the voyage, (c) pretend you are sailing on the Titanic and 
write an eyewitness account, (d) write a diary as if you were on board, (e) 
analyze the Titanic tragedy in light of the Greek myths we have studied 
and, (f) what could have been done to prevent the tragedy? 

Besides having choices regarding instructional tasks, the students 
were also given choices to determine if they would work in pairs, partners, 
or groups. This occurred during almost every observation and seemed to 
be a natural and common option for students. Students were generally 
given options as to where they would work too. It was very common to 
see some students at desks, others on the floor, some at small tables, 
and even others outside the classroom. 

During an interview with Paula, I asked her if giving choices was 
purposefully orchestrated or if it just flowed because of her personality. 
She commented: 


I think it is a bit of each. Part of it is, you know, knowing the kids and 
knowing what they need. There are some kids in here who are pretty 
uncomfortable working with partners. What’s my goal? I want them 
to accomplish X, Y, or Z, and if I put them in a situation where they’re 
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going to shut down because they don’t like the grouping, I’m going to 
get nothing, so yes, it’s conscious. 


Giving students choices was a major theme that all three mindful 
teachers shared. Each teacher gave choices that ranged from choosing 
books to read for literacy circles to choosing if they worked individu- 
ally or with another person. The theme of giving choices was evident in 
the fact that the teachers let the students choose aspects of classroom 
assignments and gave choices regarding whom the student could work 
with and where the student could complete the work. 


Elaboration of Thinking through Questioning 
and Modeling Metacognitive Strategies 


Sixth Grade Students Explore How Decimals Are Used 

Each mindful teacher encouraged and led by example the practice 
of elaborating her thinking. Effective questioning and modeling think- 
ing aloud in turn encouraged students’ elaboration of thinking. Wilma, 
Paula, and Annette requested additional details, asked for clarification 
of ideas, offered contrasting views, and connected new material with 
past learning. Elaboration of thinking was achieved when the teacher 
acted as acoach and provided prompts for thinking instead of telling the 
students the answer. During an interview with Annette, she explained 
that she does use questioning to get her students to articulate their 
thinking and elaborate on their ideas. She explained, 


Isay something like, can you examine this froma different angle? Can you 
see how this applies to somethingelse? Does this remind youofanythingelse 
in your experience? Can you think of anything that this is related to? 


She explained that phrases that teachers use that do not clearly articu- 
late thinking frustrate her. For example, 


I'll tell you my pet peeve phrase that I hate teachers to say—common 
sense. That is my least favorite phrase in the entire world, because I 
don’t know what that means. What is common sense? Is it the same 
thing as common thinking? 


Elaboration through Effective Questioning 

During one lesson, Wilma worked with a student in order to get 
him to expand his ideas on his weekly literacy letter. The particular 
student was writing about the same topic every week in this literacy 
letter. Wilma used questioning to help the student expand his ideas. In 
this observed conversation, the student told Wilma that he picked the 
book because he liked the illustrations. Wilma then stated: 
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Topic 14 on your literacy response sheet is about how illustrations add 
to the story. Would that be a possible topic you would be interested in? 
Have you read other books about Egyptians? You could also compare 
this book with another book you have read on the topic. What do you 
think? There are so many things you could write about in your next 
letter. I would be happy to work with you to get started. I just want 
you to think about other responses to the book. Think of other ways 
you can respond to the text. 


The student later decided that he wanted to write about the illustrations 
and how they added to the story. Wilma periodically went over to the stu- 
dent while he was working and asked him questions and encouraged him 
during his writing. Wilma used this technique of questioning frequently 
during literacy groups. When Wilma asked a question and the students 
did not respond she asked more questions to elicit a response. 

In another lesson, Annette read the students an article about delayed 
gratification in students. In this article, an experiment was conducted 
in which teens were told that they could have $1 immediately or they 
could have $2 next week. Most of the students in the article took the $1. 
A discussion then began over the idea of delayed gratification. Annette 
asked the students to think about the characteristics a person would need 
to have delayed gratification. At first, the students had a hard time an- 
swering the question so Annette asked, “What is that quality called?” The 
students then began to use adjectives to describe individuals who might 
wait for gratification. The most common word used was self-discipline. 
Annette then stated, “I have a provocative question. Do you think there is 
a difference between girls and boys and the level of self-discipline?” This 
question sparked a long debate. Annette continued to ask questions to 
elicit more ideas, “What would you be willing to wait for? Do you think 
delayed gratification would help you succeed in school? How?” 

To conclude the discussion, Annette asked the students to make a T 
chart that listed things in which they believed they were disciplined, and 
on the other side they listed things in which their parents or teachers 
want them to be disciplined. Annette then asked the students to think 
of times that it might be a bad thing to have delayed gratification. She 
responded, “What do you think? I know that there are many times that 
I am very impulsive and don’t want to wait on things. Maybe that isn’t 
always bad?” 


Articulation of Thinking 

Annette also tried to explain how she thought about different perspec- 
tives when trying to get students to articulate their thinking. During one 
particular lesson, the students had to imagine that they were in space 
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and were instructed to complete a simulation activity in which they had 
to rank the most important ten items that were needed for the mission. 
To get them thinking about the problem, Annette commented, 


Try to get yourself in the frame of these people. You are living or dying 
together. You must work as a group. I know I can’t simulate that feeling, 
but I want you to try to think as if you were those people. 


Later in the lesson, the students had to share their answers by jus- 
tifying the ranking order. Annette asked the students to show examples 
of good thinking and then to pick the best examples of thinking from 
other groups. She also required the students to provide evidence of their 
thinking by giving details. 

Effective questioning and articulating thinking encouraged elabora- 
tion of thinking. All three teachers modeled how they thought through 
a process to encourage students to think, but also allowed room for the 
students to express their process of thinking through a problem. There 
was a conscious effort to let the students know that their way of think- 
ing was not the only way. In many examples, then, the elaboration of 
thinking and the process orientation seemed to happen concurrently. 


Classroom Environment 

In all three classrooms, it was evident that a sense of community had 
been established. The students looked happy to be in class and seemed 
very connected with each teacher. During my observations, it was very 
common to hear students make comments related to how much fun they 
were having and how they liked their class and classmates. Additionally, 
all three teachers had positive attitudes about their students. On my 
first observation, Paula made the following comment, “I really have a 
wonderful class this year.” Likewise, Wilma stated, “This is the nicest 
group of kids I have ever worked with.” Annette also related her positive 
attitude regarding her class. “They’re a very compassionate class and 
they’re interested in so many different things, and they’re active and they 
have visions already that are far beyond a sixth grade classroom.” 

The three teachers also frequently praised the students and made 
encouraging comments that demonstrated their belief in the students’ 
abilities. For example, during one observation Paula commented: 


There are high school students who can’t figure this out as fast as you 
can. Ask your mom what 4 + 2/8 is and look at her. She will think you 
have two heads. 


The similar positive classroom atmospheres seemed to be a result of 
three major sub themes that included the following: (a) emphasis on 
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establishing relationships, (b) incorporation of fun, and (c) ability to 
pay attention to multiple tasks at one time. 


Established Relationships 

Many times, I noticed that these teachers did not speak at their 
students but to their students. This seemed to set the tone for positive 
student-teacher relationships, relationships the teachers seemed to hold 
paramount. Paula commented on this: 


If I don’t get to know these kids as people, then I don’t know how they 
function with each other and their environment, and I’m going to get 
nothing out of them, ever. I spend a lot of time at the beginning of the 
year trying to get to know them personally, who they are and how they 
work, and I still don’t feel like I get to know them enough. You know, 
its not until the end of the year and you’re sending them—oh gee, 
well, give me another year with that kid and I could really make some 
progress, because I really know him now. 


Likewise, Wilma seemed to deal with classroom management issues by 
talking with students about problems. She commented, “I am always 
available to talk in the morning and if they have a problem they know 
they can talk to me.” 

All three teachers commented during interviews that relationship 


building was paramount in their classrooms. Relationships seemed to 
be the cement that held everything together. It was evident that the 
students had strong relationships with each other too. Frequently, 
students helped other students, assisted each other in academic tasks, 
and spoke to each other in a respectful manner. They also looked out for 
each other by getting books for absent students, clarifying directions, 
and praising each other’s work. 


Incorporated Fun 

All of the teachers thought that teaching was fun and commented 
that they purposefully tried to add fun elements to the day. Adding 
fun was another way the teachers built relationships, and it seemed to 
contribute to the positive classroom atmosphere. Paula commented: 


It’s got to be fun. Kids have to be engaged, and I think the fun comes 
from the engaging piece. If the kids are not invested in what’s going on 
you can talk until you are blue in the face and it doesn’t make a bit of 
difference. And I think the engaging and the fun goes together. 


Wilma explained that she purposefully has a goal of making students 
happy. Wilma added, 


That is one of my goals. I wouldn’t want my ten-year-old to be miser- 
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able nine months out of the year. That is totally unacceptable. They 
are only ten once. They can laugh and have fun. 


Annette also commented, “Fun is extremely important in teaching.” 


Attention to Multiple Tasks 

A third factor that seemed to foster a positive classroom environ- 
ment involved the teachers’ ability to attend to multiple tasks. During 
observations, it was common to witness two or three different activities 
happening at one time. For example, during reading groups, Wilma 
was able to notice students who were off task and then redirect them 
appropriately. During group presentations, Annette was able to direct 
the presentations while directing one student to go to a time out area 
for disruptive behavior. Looking at the student, pointing to the time 
out area, and raising five fingers to indicate a five-minute time out ac- 
complished this. During math games, Paula was able to cut out extre 
manipulatives, give directions to the math game, and direct students 
to work areas. 

These examples demonstrate the teachers’ abilities to multitask 
and attend to both the academic task at hand and management issues. 
The behavior issues were generally taken care of by constantly moving 
around the room and interacting with the students. The ability to at- 
tend and notice numerous different activities in the classroom made me 
consider whether teachers really do have eyes in the back of their heads. 
This ability to multitask meant that the classrooms were relaxed and 
free of major discipline incidents. Problems were generally taken care 
of discretely, rather than in front of the whole classroom. 


Discussion 


Langer (1997) described mindful teachers as individuals who em- 
phasize process over a response orientation. This research corroborated 
that view. Langer (1997) contended that when students have the freedom 
to define the process and explore possibilities, they rid themselves of 
an outcome goal orientation and thus are not limited to one particular 
answer. Because the students do not have a particular “correct” answer 
or format, they have the freedom to explore alternatives that otherwise 
may not have been considered. The individual does not have to concentrate 
on “Can I do it?” but “How do I do it?” As a result, student productivity 
and creativity can be increased. 

This fact was observed when Annette’s class was writing poems 
about peace. I never heard a student question his or her ability to write 
the poem. Instead, the conversations that I heard were in regard to how 
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they could write the poem. As a result, the students wrote a wide variety 
of poems, and every student completed the assignment. In Wilma’s class, 
the students did not question whether they could read a book, but instead 
had conversations about what and how much they should read. Likewise, 
in Paula’s class, when students played math games, they did not question 
whether they could determine the answer. Instead, the students spent 
time thinking about the various ways the problems could be solved. 

It was also noted that all the teachers commented that learning 
was not always a linear process, which is consistent with mindfulness 
theories. Brown and Langer (1990) contended that mindful individuals 
generally do not move directly from problem to resolution but remain 
open to new ways of viewing the problem. This flexibility allows the 
individual to view the information from several different perspectives 
instead of from one constructed category. 

The idea of incorporating fun has been promoted by other educational 
theorists. Glasser (1993) proposed that fun is one of our basic psychologi- 
cal needs. When students do not have this need fulfilled in school, they 
may become bored and try to seek fun in another way. Rea (1999) argued 
that teachers should provide opportunities for students to experience 
fun through games and playful challenges. These experiences are guided 
by the teacher and structured, so the students can grasp concepts and 
gain valuable skills. It could be argued that this fun component helped 
students academically and also contributed to the positive classroom 
environment. 

The theme of giving students choices was a consistent characteristic 
of the three mindful teachers in the study. It appeared that the idea of 
giving choices increased student engagement. During the observations, 
student engagement seemed to increase when students were provided 
choices. This was most noticed in Paula’s math class. Paula consistently 
used games in which the students had to continually examine informa- 
tion from different perspectives. During the games, the students had to 
change perspectives based on their opponent’s move. In comparison, if 
Paula had given her class a worksheet on the math facts, the information 
would be stagnant, and the students could have a tunnel-vision view of 
the information. 

The third major theme that emerged was that each participant elabo- 
rated theirthinking practices. Effective questioning and modeling thinking 
aloud encouraged elaboration of thinking. The participants requested ad- 
ditional details, asked for clarification of ideas, offered contrasting views, 
and connected new material with past learning. Elaboration of thinking 
was achieved when the teacher acted as a coach and provided prompts 
for thinking instead of telling the students the answer. 
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The idea of elaboration of thinking meshes with Vygotsky’s view of 
thinking and learning. Crain (1992) explained that Vygotsky believed 
that knowledge is social and is constructed through interaction that 
includes exchanges in information, discovering weak points in reason- 
ing, and adjusting understanding on the basis of new information and 
new understandings. This view encourages dialogue between teacher 
and student. This dialogue provides guidance and support, because the 
adults model their thinking. The main point is that children do benefit 
from knowledge and dialogue with teachers. 

This theme of elaboration of thinking aligns with the process orienta- 
tion of each classroom. The teachers were not content with the answer, 
but wanted the students to understand the answer and go beyond merely 
regurgitating facts. Langer (1993) explains that mindful teachers are 
not concerned with going directly from a question to an answer. Instead, 
mindful teachers seek alternative viewpoints. When discussing problems, 
an answer from one perspective may raise questions from another. This 
is a type of elaboration, because the learner is going beyond reciting one 
particular answer. The emphasis or. elaboration of one’s thinking is also 
proposed by educational theorists who adhere to a dispositional view of 
intelligence. 

Lastly, elaborating thinking by encouraging conversations and 
thinking aloud aligns with a postmodern view of curriculum that views 
curriculum as a conversation. Doll (2002) explains that conversation in 
which we speak and listen to each other promotes understanding. Doll 
challenges teachers to “...encourage students to have conversations 
with language arts, mathematics, science and social science texts and 
the contents therein” (p. 50). It is through these conversations that cur- 
riculum can become rich and deeper in understanding. 

The last theme that emerged was that all classrooms had a similar 
positive classroom environment. Relationships with students seemed to 
be the root of the positive classroom environment. All three educators 
purposefully attended to the relational aspects of teaching. This does 
not mean that they were not concerned with the more concrete aspects 
of teaching like teaching strategies or classroom management, but it 
does mean that these dimensions were considered from the context of 
relationships. 


I contend that giving choices, encouraging a process orientation, 
and elaborating of thinking all intersect and help to create the positive 
classroom environment. When the teachers were involved in teaching 
activities that promoted the abovementioned themes, they had to in- 
teract with the students. I consistently observed the teachers walking 
around, monitoring progress, and talking with the students. This type 
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of interaction led to better teacher-student relationships. The teachers 
knew the students and were mindful of what they needed academically. 
Relationships were purposefully fostered but were also indirectly fostered 
as a result of the mindful teaching practices. 


Conclusion 


To my dismay, many times I hear students, including my own children, 
describe school as mundane, repetitive, and plain boring. Sometimes, 
when I am in a boring situation, my mind tends to wander. Because 
I am not attending to the situation, I make mistakes or forget things. 
This frequently happens to me when I am driving. Because I have trav- 
eled the same way over and over again, I tend to go on automatic pilot. 
I become mindless. Consider this same mindset in education. Imagine 
for a moment that you are a teacher who has been teaching the same 
subject, grade, or class year after year with little change. You use the 
same teaching techniques, employ the same assessment strategies, use 
the same materials, and treat all your students the same year after year. 
You operate on automatic pilot in a mindless manner. 

The opposite of mindlessness is being mindful. Vines (1997 )examines 
the word mindfulness from the original Greek. He defines mindfulness 
as, “to remember, to be mindful of, in the sense of caring for” (p. 753). 
The meaning for mindfulness is found only in the present tense, not in 
the past. This translation of the word from the Greek to English seems 
to fit the general characteristics of the teaching practices I observed 
during the course of this research. The three teachers in the case studies 
were not on automatic pilot but were active and situated in the present. 
They thought about the needs of their students in an active sense. They 
did not just know their students in the sense that we know our social 
security number, but they were mindful of their students in the sense 
that they cared for them 

We now need to thoughtfully consider if mindfulness is a disposi- 
tion that should be fostered in teachers and students. What would our 
classrooms be like from a mindful perspective? First, mindful teachers 
promote thinking dispositions that can be applied to different contexts 
instead of teaching skills that are only applicable to a particular test. 
The thinking dispositions are generative. Currently, many teachers 
emphasize the answer, not the process (Klein, Hamilton, McCaffrey, & 
Stecher, 1998; Koretz & Barron, 1998)—thus the knowledge is not gen- 
erative. Additionally, students are rarely given choices in how they can 
answer the questions, and elaboration is not necessary. Mindful teachers 
emphasize a process orientation and the idea of choice (Langer, 1997). 
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This does not mean, however, that mindful teachers cannot successfully 
navigate in the world of standardized tests. I hear many colleagues 
complain that they cannot teach mindfully because of curriculum and 
school policies. They state that there is too much material to cover, 
so they are unable to probe deeply into any area. However, the three 
teachers in this research were able to teach mindfully and still adhere 
to the district’s curriculum guidelines. There are barriers to mindful 
teachers, but there are many different ways to respond to those barri- 
ers. It is also important to recognize that many of these barriers may 
be self-imposed. 

A second major implication is the need to align mindful teaching 
practices with current theories of instruction that have constructivist 
underpinnings. Constructivism originates in the work of Vygotsky. Ac- 
cording to Vygotsky, knowledge is acquired through social interaction 
with knowledgeable peers (Bigelow & Zhou, 2001). The teacher acts 
as a bridge to help the student learn the cognitive skills necessary in 
education. In this research, the three participants allowed students to 
engage in discussions, group work, and games. Additionally, the teach- 
ers monitored student work by interacting with students while they 
were working. Mindful teaching practices and constructivism share 
common themes. Mindfulness theory should be introduced to future 
teachers and supported in teacher training programs by linking it with 
other educational theories, Further, besides just teaching the theory, 
university professors must examine their own teaching practices to 
ascertain if they are encouraging mindfulness or if they are promoting 
mindlessness by teaching information from one perspective only. 

Lastly, encouraging mindfulness means that faculty and staff in 
higher education must create opportunities for students to develop 
relationships and connections with each other and their students. The 
research showed the teachers all established positive relationships with 
students. There was a sense of a community of caring between teach- 
ers and students and between the students themselves. Teachers in 
higher education should help to create relationships by giving students 
opportunities for connecting in conversation and dialogue. Specifically, 
organizing groups of students in cohorts throughout their educational 
program may help to provide the opportunities for these relationships. 
Specific professors could be assigned to specific cohorts in hopes of es- 
tablishing and promoting relationships. 

This research examined how mindfulness is lived out in the teaching 
practices of three mindful teachers. The four major themes that emerged 
included the following: (a) emphasized a process orientation rather than 
a response orientation, (b) gave students choices, (c) required students 
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to elaborate thinking, and (d) created a positive classroom atmosphere. 
I have learned that the real educational potential in mindfulness is in 
addressing the ability to transfer skills and knowledge to new contexts, 
the development of understanding, student motivation and engagement, 
the ability to think creatively, and the development of self-directed 
learners. We cannot afford to act in a mindless manner any more. 
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Fishbowl Blues Revisited 


Mark Lawrence 
Old Dominion University 


To find oneself in agreement with the obviously very intellectual 
and entertaining Stanley Fish, as tempting as it may be at times, is 
to succumb to a kind of cranky, old guard cynicism—one that says 
“no, no, no,” far more often than it ever says “yes.” Aside from being 
stubbornly black and white, it is jaded, if not downright reactionary, 
to say that any attempts to “fashion an informed citizenry,” “advance 
the cause of justice,” or to “advance anything” at all, are unjustified 
higher education goals (Fish, 2008, p.51). For Fish, an advocate of 
“academicizing” in the classroom, that is to say avoiding any issues of 
politics whenever possible, “the only proper ends of the university are 
those that involve the mastery of intellectual and scholarly skills” and 
nothing more (Fish, 2008, p.14). In Fish’s orthodox world, a professor 
should only engage in recondite classroom discussions regarding the 
rational merits of an argument, not make any effort to affirm or dismiss 
any idea as better or worse than the next. In other words, the most 
vile sentiments could be placed on equal footing with the most noble 
ones, as long as both are well reasoned. The professor’s job should only 
be to solicit purely neutral academic views rather than veer towards 
anything moral or personal in nature. “Doing more would be to take 
on tasks that belong properly to other agents—to preachers, political 
leaders, therapists, and gurus” (Fish, 2008, p.169). For these reasons, 
in Save The World On Your Own Time, Stanley Fish (2008) makes the 
case that the university can not and should not work towards fash- 
ioning students’ moral character, nor should it attempt in any way to 
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fashion good citizens. Any attempts to “save the world” should be done 
on a faculty member's own time. 

Ifthat is the case, then many people’s response might well be, “What’s 
the point of it all then?” Is there no reason for learning anything other 
than for learning’s sake? Academia does not exist in a fishbowl. Admit- 
tedly, professors’ main responsibility should perhaps be to delve into 
the specialized complexities of their chosen fields of study rather than 
abandon them in some attempt to proselytize, indoctrinate, or otherwise 
brainwash students into adopting a particular point of view. But are 
those the only choices? Is it all or nothing? Does it have to be as black 
and white as Fish attempts to paint it? Should there not also be a role 
for academics who want to engage with the hot topics of the day, or who 
would dare to stray away from focusing merely on the arcane issues of 
their particular field? 

Many other prominent academicians, regardless of their liberal or 
conservative leanings, think the answer to that is “yes.” Provocative 
Princeton scholar Cornell West (2004) does not believe that the life of 
all professors should be narrowly contained within the university walls 
or made to serve only narrow technocratic goals. “This technocratic view 
of the academy fences professors off from the larger democratic culture 
and has made university life too remote from that of the larger society 
that supports it” (West, 2004, p.189). Indeed, in an age when many in 
society increasingly see the university as its own elite and very expensive 
universe—somewhat detached from the concerns of the real world—it 
would seem wise to promote more engagement with the larger culture 
and society, not less. 

Fish’s views have also drawn the ire of absolute-minded conservative 
academicians as well, who often perceive him to be a kind of sophistic, 
postmodern proponent of nothing in particular. R.V. Young (2003) 
writes: 


3ecause his general understanding of human nature and of the human 

condition is false, Fish fails in the specific task of a university scholar, 
which requires that learning be placed in the service of truth. And this, 
finally, is the critical issue in the contemporary university of which 
Stanley Fish is a typical representative: sophistry renders truth itself 
equivocal and deprives scholarly learning ofits reason for being. His brash 
disdain of principle and his embrace of sophistry reveal the hollowness 
hidden at the heart of the current academic enterprise (p.244). 


Funny then that Fish (2008) himselfalso believes the only thing academia 
should advocate for is the “cardinal academic virtue of being conscien- 
tious in the pursuit of the truth” (p. 20). Additionally, “If you are not 
in the pursuit of truth business, you should not be in the university” 
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(Fish, p. 20). The question then becomes “Who’s truth?” which again 
speaks to the difficulty of maintaining any sort of complete objectivity 
in the classroom. 

Fish concedes that one of the most common, but misguided, accusa- 
tions often thrown his way is that, since everything is ultimately politi- 
cal, it is impossible to remove politics from the classroom. Fish (2008) 
counters, however, that “the ‘everything is political’ mantra is ritually 
invoked by those who do not respect (or believe in) the distinction be- 
tween academic work and political work” (p. 172). But many would call 
into question the possibility of anyone ever being fully able to achieve 
this distinction. As Anthony Dimatteo, professor of English at New York 
Institute of Technology, explains: 


Fish’s case falls apart as soon as we begin to write a syllabus, for we 
select some texts for our students to read and not others and we choose 
some topics to discuss and present some opposing views, but not just 
any topic and not just any view. (Fish, 2006) 


Any call to political neutrality is bound to leave out or offend somebody 
since it is virtually impossible to be without a viewpoint or present a fact 
without interpretation. “Behind every fact presented to the world—by a 
teacher, a writer, anyone—is a judgment. The judgment that has been 
made is that this fact is important, and that other facts, omitted, are not 
important” (Zinn, 2003, p. 684). Fish (2008) states that “you shouldn’t 
respect the voices of others simply because they are others (that’s the 
mistake of doctrinaire multiculturalism); you should respect the voices 
of those others whose arguments and recommendations you find coher- 
ent and persuasive” (p. 54). But is that not, at least in part, a matter of 
opinion in the end? What one finds coherent and persuasive might not 
be at all so to another. 

Nonetheless, it is hard to find fault with Save The World On Your 
Own Time’s chapter expounding upon how higher education is under 
attack due to lack of funding, the corporate mindset, academy bashing, 
and a distinctly American strain of anti-intellectualism. While state 
spending for universities continues to decline, tuitions and fees continue 
to rise in order to make up for the revenue shortfalls. However, the per- 
ception being foisted upon a gullible public by too many of today’s profit 
worshipping politicians is one that portrays universities as being far too 
expensive due to their wasteful spending habits, rather than because 
of a decline in state funding. These same forces are also attempting to 
discredit higher education’s purpose with portrayals of ivory towers being 
run by pointy headed intellectuals hell bent on undermining traditional 
American mainstream values. According to Fish (2008), their true con- 
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servative agenda is to “strip colleges and universities of both federal and 
state support” and to run academe like a business with businessmen 
in control (p. 161). But of course colleges are not businesses, and Fish 
(2008) believes that any attempts to apply bottom line criteria to the 
world of academia could ultimately lead to its demise (p. 165). 

Fish has a bit of the martyr about him. It is interesting to note that 
he somewhat proudly admits his own vision of academicizing universities 
is ultimately not a good recipe for the future financial health of colleges 
and universities. “An academy unconcerned with the public yield of its 
activities, an academy that puts at the center of its operations the ask- 
ing of questions for their own sake” will not easily convince donors to 
give to what will be so increasingly badly needed (Fish, p. 154). 

It is clear throughout Save The World On Your Own Time that Fish 
has identified the surrender of academic enterprise to political consider- 
ations, by faculty and administrators alike, as being one of the biggest 
threats to the future of healthy higher education in America. While there 
may be individual cases of this actually happening, ultimately his charge 
is wildly overblown and overly traditionalistic. Through his dreams of 
attempting to sidestep many of the difficult issues that make thoughtful 
discourse possible, it would seem that Fish is actually condoning a form 
of the political correctness that he so vehemently abhors. Fish famously 
has asserted that for a professor to draw conclusions or to advocate for 
any position is somehow a betrayal of professional standards. But ac- 
cording to Christopher Newfield (2008), this has had 


the disastrous effect of rendering invisible the professional standards 
within which faculty must take positions in the classroom, which leads 
not to neutrality and equal time for all possibilities but to expertly 
researched and argued advocacy of the truth (defined as everything 
that one’s profession agrees that we know). (p. 262) 


Moreover, academe in this country should be involved in engaging in 
the democratic doings of society. Why not? In order to maintain its 
relevance it needs to shed its dry, flaking shell and reach out more to 
the surrounding society—especially the youth culture. Since America 
was founded upon liberal traditions of openness, free speech, and social 
justice, we should make no apologies for continuing to promote those 
ideals in the university setting, especially when they are being attacked 
every day from within our own country by the very people Fish himself 
identifies as the biggest threat to the existence of higher education 
(again the martyr complex”). 

In the middle of the book, Fish (2008) cuts to the chase when he 
writes: “And here we come to the heart of the matter, the justification of 
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liberal education. You know the questions: Will it benefit the economy? 
Will it fashion an informed citizenry? Will it advance the cause of justice? 
Will it advance anything?” (p. 55). To these queries, I say, yes (maybe), 
yes, yes, and yes! For a professor to jadedly say “no” to these questions, 
as Fish of course does, is completely uninspiring, un-transformational, 
and lacking in vision. But, then again, I am sure he would have little 
use for those qualities in the university either. 
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